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Prologue 


Retrieving Queer: Against 
the Fallacy of Social Liberalism 


As the Iiberal elite satiate their moralist consciousness 
by incessantly re-inventing the transmutable “queer” 
signifier, the world gets increasingly unequal.! 

The liberal culture that pervades much leftist thought 
today emphasises culture In a way that satisfies one’s need 
to feel morally righteous about Issues that are considered 
relevant without questioning who they are in fact relevant 
for. Above all, identity politics are an easy way to distract 
from the most fundamental of all exigencies that threatens 
our contemporary being: inequality. Identity Is a privilege 
of the few, Inequality an urgency of the many. 


Liberals will argue that inequality Is a concern they 
take seriously but prefer to call it poverty. Poverty Is 
a discursive staple for those liberals who claim to be 
realists seeking Immediate solutions that gloss over the 
historical character of Inequality. Disparaging of the 
meta-ideological critiques that “didn’t work,” Itberals 
preach action over talk. A fundamental misunderstanding, 
however, is identifiable mn their failure to distinguish 
an ideology with a system of social order (what Marx 
would call a mode of production). The typical argument 
suggests that communism failed to work, while capitalism, 
despite its problems, allows for the sustenance of a civil 
society where opportunities are as equal as they can be. 
Systemically, it is argued, capitalism Is a superior system 
to communism. While it Is true that communism as an 
Implemented system of social order was an epic failure, 
communism in Marx’s terms was not a system to be 
implemented but a stage of history that would eventually 
be reached. As a result of this [tberal disregard for the 
difference between an Ideology and a system of social 
order, the ideological vigour of the political left has been 
severely compromised. Above all, the liberal priority of 
a functioning society with civil values Is preventing the 
development of a much-needed critique that considers 
whom exactly society 1s functioning for. 


Liberals revel mn their hatred of neo-liberals. 
The difference between the two, however, Is only 
nominal. By pointing fingers at these right-wingers 
Itberals create a space wherein to embrace what they 
consider an ethical capitalism, a Keynesian economics, 
a state-regulated economy where meritocracy 
apparently reigns supreme. To be sure there Is a sense 
mn which ethical capitalism Is possible. Isn’t that, after all, 
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what one sees in the highly affluent societies of northern 
Europe, or Japan? The problem, however, is that these 
societies only represent an In vitro ethical capitalism 

that Is analytically confined to the Isolated test tube that 
is the modern nation state.” Within the context of the 
national boundary that is Sweden or Japan, one may 

be able to conceive of a world where people are willing 

to sacrifice their individual desires for greater society’s 
needs. The more important question, however, is whether 
an in vivo global capitalism is possible.? Facts would 
suggest that it is not. Where does IKEA get its products 
manufactured? Where does UNIQLO? In the post-Fordist 
world of advanced capitalist societies we tend to forget 
that people are still doing life-threatening work to sustain 
the consumptive desires of the privileged. While social 
{tberalism and neo-liberalism may oppose one another 

at the superstructural level of cultural values, at the 
economic base level their belief in a capitalist system that 
encourages individualist empowerment makes them de 
facto allies. 


It occurs to me as though Foucault has been 
conveniently misinterpreted. Liberals take advantage 
of that misinterpretation in their celebration of cultural 
empowerment. That celebration, however, Is rooted In a 
nefarious refeudalization dependent upon the alignment 
of formerly radical cultural discourses with contemporary 
neo-liberalism. The point of Foucault’s message Is not 
that we must appropriate dominant discourses towards 
the end of altering the order of power. For all that does Is 
change the face of power while maintaining its structure. 
Indeed, discursive appropriation Inevitably triggers a 
refeudalization that confines radical discourse to the 
higher echelons of cultured society, thereby impeding 
the development of a revolutionary class “for itself”.* 
As per the justification of ethical capitalism, such 
refeudalization is made possible by the in vitro nature 
of discourses that are created without regard to their in 
vivo effect: the preservation of power structures. The in 
vitro nature of such discourses Is in turn attributable to 
a bourgeois intellectual class’ interest to maintain power. 
Intentionally or not, all discourses that are produced 
by that elite class, regardless of what they preach (the 
elimination of gender, class, race-based inequality etc.), 
act to maintain an oppressive status quo. In order to allow 
for the development of a revolutionary class “for itself,” 
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therefore, we must first start by rejecting bourgeois-driven 
discourses that purport to exist in the interest of society 
but that m fact reproduce structures of hegemony. 


The fact Is that bourgeois discourses on cultural 
empowerment often come with a markedly individualist 
flavour. The respect that the New Left demanded for 
each and every subject’s individual position In society was 
once a way to counter the cultural hegemony of mid- 
20" century conservatism.° That radical individualism, 
however, has been hijacked by a Iate-capitalist society 
that heralds radical egotism. Similarly, “queer” has gone 
from being the ultimate radical signifier of a previous 
generation to becoming a celebration of our generation’s 
indefatigable narcissism. The victory of the postmodern 
generation that shattered the oppressive character of 
modernist cultural hegemony was certainly an Impressive 
one. But to settle with that cultural victory would be 
to submit to the ploys of a Fukuyaman doctrine where 
competitive capitalism, coupled with a postmodern- 
mspired “clash of civilizations,” is seen as the final mode 
of cultural production. The reason why the postmodern 
victory has found such great synchrony with Iate- 
capitalism is because both are based on the myth of 
individualist empowerment. Individualist empowerment 
without collectivist consciousness, however, can only lead 
to greater social, cultural and economic inequality. 


The transmutable “queer” signifier has the potential 
of being revived as the fundamental mythomoteur 
through which universal human empowerment is 
attained. But for that to be the case we must return to 
the revolutionary position from which “queer” originally 
emerged. Our contemporary neo-liberal culture may want 
us to believe that “queer” empowerment Is no different 
from late-capitalist egotism. If we are to truly hope for 
a generational drive towards revolutionary mobilization, 
however, we must resist such an association and realize 
that the “queer” signifier Is transmutable only insofar that 
It belongs to all of human civilization that has experienced 
the oppressive force of Inequality in Its countless 
manifestations. 
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Notes 


In referring to the transmutable “queer” signifier 
I am positing the case for a generic postmodern 
signifier. In this sense one can be queer in race, 
queer in class, queer In gender, etc. Given 

the nuanced nature of each of these Identity 
categories In themselves as well as the 
Intersectionality between them, It Is plausible 

to assume that all social beings are bearers of 

a queer Identity. 

In vitro: taking place in a test tube. Latin, ‘in 
glass.’ 

In vivo: taking place In a living organism. Latin, 
‘In a living thing.’ 

Marx’s term for a class that has attatned radical 
consciousness and fights for its own interests. 
Rooted in the university, the New Left was 
ultimately a bourgeois endeavour that was 
destined to be the victim of a capitalist hijacking. 
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Christopher Rey Pérez 


Is the beautiful soldier a soldier? Can she be beautiful? 
In the “24 Manifesto of Surrealism” André Breton 
writes There exists a certain point of the mind at which life 
and death, the real and the imagined, past and present, the 
communicable and the incommunicable, high and low, cease to 
be perceived as contradictions. Is she a contradiction? Is he? 

If the departing point for surreality Is this 
transcendence, beauty may be violent. Beauty will be 
convulsive or will not be at all. Again Breton. 

Me, I’m an itinerant In another world of which 
my relation to it exists Insofar as the wall bordering it 
resembles the degree zero from which I grew up without a 
fixed identity. In this foreign biblical place pushed to the 
schizophrenia of politicized multiplicity. Palestine. Israel. 
Judea. Canaan. I have seen the beautiful soldier. 

After the advent of Surrealism, when it had exhausted 
Its nouveau vanguard clout and Breton could not socially 
align the dream with the political situation of the object, 
advertising took over, ready to situate the dissolved 
disparities, convulsing beautifully, within a hyper-liberal 
matrix of desire and capital. 

And so the inane, ridiculous, arbitrary, kitsch and all 
that packages the sensation, speed, and fulfillment of 
vertical movement. The aesthetic rigor of Surrealism gave 
way to servitude of neoliberal market order under which, 
to make pop of your Iife, to value yourself above all, find 
expression in ironic juxtaposition and oneiric impulse.! 

Here in Israel, I wonder if the beautiful soldier, 
whose mandatory conscription begins at eighteen, rests 
within contradictions that do not cease to be perceived 
as contradictions. The result may be a form of soft 
surrealism. Here, I use the term without relation to Ron 
Silman or poetry. I use it in relation to the beautiful 
soldier and the absence of poetry. 

I see her standing off-guard in her uniform. The 
violence of her hair ponytailed across the gate. Denying 
the Other’s passage. Identifications and reflexive 
bureaucracy. Her beauty-violence dichotomy remains 
a juxtaposition within the realm of the conscious. It is 
conspicuous and marketed. In ways attractive. 

Without overdetermining wherein Iies the superficial, 
I want to think about the banal that renders each 
disparity collapsed within the beautiful soldier a pleasant 
contradiction rather than a totality capable of thriving in 
the Imaginary. Banalization negates Breton’s formulation. 
Or softens it. Like aesthetic marks of violent coquetry 
incised upon the obdurate shell of war. 

But who ts the beautiful soldier I ask. 

Tiqqun wrote that she is the infantry, the rank-and-file 
of the current dictatorship of appearances. The beautiful 
soldier flattens violence by playfully yoking differences, 
both subjective and objectified, while remaining within 
the political reality of uniform(ity) rather than utoptia’s 
erotic. He Is the aesthetic choice of a subject that appears 
(pre) ordained rather than aleatory and/or serendipitous. 
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Quixotic and archetypal, no longer surreal, the beautiful 
soldier embodies opposing forces unable to dissolve their 
oppositionality. According to Tiqqun 


[THE BEAUTIFUL SOLDIER] WORKS TO PROPAGATE 
A TERRORISM OF ENTERTAINMENT: 


* 


My definitional gaze upon the beautiful soldier Is the 
built architecture placing me outside of utopta’s erotic. 
When I speak of this freedom I am unknown to It and 
already ordered within a framework of call-and-play. The 
various conditions of war, writes Lisa Robertson, are a 
stage in the administration of identity and It Is Identity that 
Is the state’s authority. Utopia’s erotic—twisted evasive 
jilting—ricochets off this authoritative surface whereas I 
remain within the hollowed depth, trapped. 

Inside, I fx upon the image, a face. I don’t pretend to 
traverse beauty’s percussive space sounding in Its freedom 
outside the object. The facade constructs the forefront, 
the gate, where the beautiful soldier resists dissolution. 
Breton, in a footnote, writes True beauty is very difficult 
to distinguish a prior from the bloom of youth and here is 
where I am. 

An outsider and the Other in difficult distinction. And 
yet here I am free to move across the Green Line unlike 
many of whom I’ve come to befriend within this negative 
pastoral. My own subjugation Immits itself to facctata, 
where the bloom of youth opens into a war machine and I 
In my exceptionality and distance delimit the mage. 

I think about Israel’s militarization of beauty. Its 
neurotic imagination fletches subjectivities barely 
eighteen, producing 1/3 of the nominees for Miss Israel 
2013. It was In June of this same year, as I spent my 
summer In Cadaqués peering from Dali’s home out onto 
the Mediterranean across which the beautiful soldier made 
quotidian the surreal, that a headline read Now video of 
half-naked female Israeli soldiers pole-dancing with a rifle 
emerges days after racy pictures of women recruits posing with 
weapons in their underwear. 

(Because) Social media Is the suckling of advertising. 
And the beautiful soldier is the one who threads his 
selfhood along hashtags of self-exposure: #army #soldier 
#idf #jerusalem #smile #me #cool #niceday #beautiful 
#pretty #instagood #instamood #likeforlike #tagforlike 
#tflers #follow #girl #russian #Israel #blond #winter 
#sunny #happy #israeli #tlv #army #fitforlife #girls 
Hisrael #armygirls #telaviv #idf #letsturnitup #blonde 
#strong #sun #girl #photooftheday. 

Rather than dissolve her contradictions, the beautiful 
soldier diffuses them. Hence felicitous adornments 
punctuating rigid designs of command. At this point, 
the administration of identity. Co-opted surrealism 
commodifying reality. 

To retrace my steps, I will clarify what I mean by 
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violent coquetry. I mean that which folds the beautiful 
soldier over herself, doubles itself for itself rather than 
dissolve itself. I mean that which flirtingly approaches 
the [tminal only to maintain it. I am meaning that which 
entertains the polity with the contradictions of itself, not 
that which demobilizes it by the a posteriori exhalation of 
utoptia’s erotic. This ts the difference I perceive between 
capital violence and atopic love.’ 

* 

Let me describe the video. It is unclear. There are hues 
of peach and white and brown. Green colors of raiment. 
White ones in uniform. Long hair braided behind the 
filmic resolution of teenage fantasy. A penetrating rifle. 
There Is a coterie of decadent youths in female barracks. 

Yet it 1s clear the beautiful soldier Is not one sex but 
sexed, of no particular nation but of one nationality. The 
beautiful soldier 1s conscripted in order to formulate an 
Identity, one which im the [ate natveté of early adulthood 
may be definitional, definitive or more dangerously, along 
Breton’s thinking, untrue. 

I pose the question how does Instagram function as 
a lens through which the conditions of war portray the 
identification of self and I speak of social media because I 
have seen the beautiful soldier as a representation of the 
beautiful soldier. Here in Dtisseldorf, awaiting my return 
to a thin stretch of land upset in Its historicity, I scroll 
down various websites indexing the beauteous youthful 
and warring machinations of the state. 

Let me describe what I see. It is unclear. A tuft of 
hair. Tongue folling double barrel. On another page three 
pants dropped. Sunglass-wearing jarheads. I see pubic 
hair and bullets among differentiated and yet homogenous 
costumes of duty. And this ts what I read. Look at the 
sweet eyes of this gorgeous military boy. His beautiful muscled 
and hairy chest cover a tough fighters [sic] body.We wish this 
boy a shirtless future. 

T also read The 30 Hottest Pictures of Women Soldiers 
and it is clear that the indexical value of these pages 
Is a thin skin mediating a fraternity under which 
youth acclimates to one of many potential states, an 
authoritative one whose value supersedes that of Its 
Immaterial indexing by the capital violence it banally 
delivers to the real. 

In relation to the Israeli Defense Force, the teenager 
and her self(ie) normalize the Occupation by being 
co-opted by it. Impressionistic, blooming, the beautiful 
soldier allows for a more transparent mode to view the 
commodification of youth culture into a singularity that 
must pass through war. 

Inundated by self-replication, the self(ie) looks 
inward while propagating itself outwardly. The civic/ 
domestic distinction confers not a problem in Its own 
right but one by way of the cavalier fashion in which 
the beautiful soldier exteriorizes a quickly colonized 
mnteriority. This problematic exposes both thief-image 
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(personae) and under-image (person) at Breton’s apex, 
where the beautiful soldier energetically burgeons in her 
Inauthenticity, ulttmately collapsing. He Is contrapuntally 
the induction of self and the memorialization of 
statehood, leaving a picture that conceals a straining 
ghost-image (self) of subjectivity. Is this not 
normalization? Fandom? 

* 

I will never see a beautiful soldier. I can’t see anyone 
who defines Palestinians. Yazan, a friend and once- 
student, writes. And he from Dheishah Camp sees 
the no-image. Here, I mean deft mmagination inflected 
outside the politics of the image. The clarity of disparities 
(beautiful/soldier) not dissolved surreally but present and 
contradictory and thus transparent. 

Yazan avoids the definitional gaze and where I falter, 
he imagines, where the beautiful soldier Is present, he Is 
not and where the neurotics of the state turn to him, he 
keeps himself without, developing a kind of sly deviance. 

But when I look at the self(ie) of the beautiful soldier I see 
her. And this is how I lose my foothold m utopia’s erotic. 

The question Is neither one of war nor the presence 
of it. I cross a checkpoint daily as an interlocutor of 
repetition. The dissolution of war into the ordinary 
effectuates the surreal and I become Its agent. Let into 
the world, the capital violence of the beautiful soldier 
diurnally orders the Other with the pleasantry and 
patience of the thief-image. Its seeming harmlessness 
eases my capitulation. 

One day I saw a very beautiful Israeli soldier next to our 
home. He told me You can pass. Why are you afraid? Then I 
told him You are so cute soldier. Oh, when I remember that 
moment I wish he were a Palestinian soldier another once- 
student, Marah, writes.* Here, the identification of the 
state (=the beautiful soldier). Exclusionary insofar as she 
Is nationalist, Marah makes a turn. 

From the capital violence of the beautiful soldier to 
the affective one of the spectator. Where Yazan eludes, 
Marah and I elide, which Is surreal. What ceases to be 
perceived as contradiction remains ontologically a product 
of entertaining juxtaposition. Our definitional gaze 
manufactures Breton’s marvelous and this reifies the 
underlying occupation of capital. 

Our bondage Is In our buying power, the neurotic 
Imagination the state loans us. Whereas the beautiful 
soldier sits as a thing at once farraginous, we look and are 
ordered and thus dissolve his shamitude, laboring for him 
and ultimately placing value upon him. 

Closing the “2™ Manifesto of Surrealism,” Breton 
concedes the difficulty of the Surrealist project of 
reaching a point of oppositional dissolution when he 
writes It 1s a matter, not of remaining there at that point, but 
of not being able to do less than to strain desperately toward 
that limit and our act of perceiving the beautiful soldier 
(beautiful+soldier) perhaps strains too desperately. 
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If I saw a beautiful Israeli soldier, I would say that he’s 
beautiful but I would wish that he weren’t Israeli and would 
start seeing him as ugly and end up hating him. Hatred 
provides no recourse but what Areen, another once- 
student, implies is the transgressive capabilities of desire. 

If the beautiful soldier sits and waits uncertain of 
her rmport, Areen and Marah act out the oppositional 
Imperatives of attraction and enmity, equally uncertain of 
theirs. Their gaze complicates spiritual and carnal modes 
of affect extending across the relationship of colonizer 
and colonized, commanding image and subjected viewer. 
Inside the bombshell of the beautiful soldier, his doter 
unpredictably ticks. 

(Perhaps then) Desire unveils another wound to undress 
even under propagandist state-driven control and it’s from 
desire that I romantically conceive of a story in which an 
earthquake causes the apartheid wall to fall within its own 
snaking fault Ime split open by a beautiful convulsion. 

I base this corrective on a story by Heinrich von Kleist. 
In it, an earthquake in Chile bestows an orphaned bastard 
child upon a couple. But Kleist knew that to get to this 
end the imprisoned lovers and parents of the child would 
have to be first freed by the earthquake, tearing down wall 
and roof, and then murdered by a mob within a damning 
church, which in 1647, the year the story takes place, was 
Intrinsic to the state. 

The horrible beauty of the earthquake and the civic 
normalization of violence. A leveling of oppositionality. 
In Klieist’s story, the world ts inflicted with misery 
before Don Fernando and Dofa Elvira can seem to 
[have a] reason to feel glad. Kleist merges misfortune 
and providence, dissolving them for an end in which 
appearance propels futurity. 

In my story, over the fault cutting into a Iine 
aggressively encroached past the delineated one of 
1949, slowly develops the bridge between Marah and 
the gatekeepers and at Its most subversive it allows for 
surrealities in which the enemy can be pulled out of its 
context, stripped from its costume, and confusedly wanted. 

And yet desire does not necessarily entail ownership 
and the corporeal rule of the image only obliquely 
narrates the history of oppression. Whitewashing the 
capital violence of the beautiful soldier with my story, 
mnchoate and pat, presents its own dangers. It too fears 
Yazan’s erotics. It too uneasily desires. 

* 

There 1s a soldier and when she saw him he was beautiful 
yes he was ugly. 
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Texts 


Second Manifesto of Surrealism from Mantfestoes of 
Surrealism by André Breton. Translated by Richard 
Seaver and Helen R. Lane. 

Preliminary Materials For a Theory of the Young-Girl 
by Tiqqun. Translated by Ariana Reines. 

7.5 Minute Talk for Eva Hesse from Nilling by Lisa 
Robertson. 

The Earthquake in Chile from The Marquise of O 
and Other Stories by Heinrich von Kleist. Translated by 
David Luke and Nigel Reeves. 

A Lover’s Discourse by Roland Barthes. Translated by 
Richard Howard. 


Notes 


1. I think of a knife slicing across an eyeball and then, 
much into the future, the lyrics Pop culture was 
in art/Now art’s in pop culture/in me that sound 
from a distant radio. 

2. I play with the Greek word topos: place. The 
Idealization of an unidentified and expansive place 
from which generates the erotic quickly gives way 
to the placelessness of Iove. In “A Lover’s 
Discourse,” Roland Barthes writes about the 
mneffability of what’s atopos, of what’s unclassifiable 
and without place. I in turn imagine desire figured 
by breathing, experienced as a vehicle, not as 
linguistic systemization. Barthes... the other makes 
language indecisive: one cannot speak of the 
other, about the other; every attribute is false, 
painful, erroneous, awkward... 

3. I sit in a café In the Yemenite Quarter of Tel Aviv 
as I refuse to revise this metaphor. A summer 
In Spain, the airport in Germany, Ramallah 
where I live, Jerusalem through which I transit, Tel 
Aviv I visit. In what place do I have a foothold? 
Only my memory remains with me, a desire to 
return to that still unidentified place. (A Spaniard 
code-switches to Hebrew a table away. I fall silent. 
I breathe.) 

4. Remembering a part in Breton’s “Mad Love” in 
which he attempts to craft a certain kind of 
response to a questionnaire, I offered as an 
alternative writing prompt Tell me about a time 
you saw a beautiful soldier assuming that most 
though not all would accept the validity of those 
two concepts so undoubtedly bonded. Yazan broke 
through my intended discourse. 


The Inevitability by OLIVER GORDON 
of Unpredictability 


Photograph by ERIC RUBY 
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Oliver Gordon 


As the walls surrounding Nicola Bianchi began 
to collapse did he feel vengeful towards seven 
public servants who were unable to predict the 
event that would claim his life? One suspects not, 
though on the 22™ of October 2012, Judge Marco 
Billi sentenced seven distinguished members of 
the Italian Serious Risks Commission to each 
serve prison terms of six years on charges of 
manslaughter. The professionals, who were enlisted 
to evaluate the hazard posed by increased tremors 
in a high-risk earthquake area, were charged with 
conducting a “superficial, generic and approximate” 
risk analysis of an earthquake that went on to 
devastate the medieval city of L'Aquila, Italy. Four 
years later, Nicola Bianchi’s name, and the names 
of the other 3@8 people whose lives were deemed 
lost due to the carelessness of the expert panel, 
constitute a group of involuntary litigants in a flimsy 
case against nature, and those who have dedicated 
their lives to understand its ways better. The 
sentence is currently under appeal and has been met 
with great criticism from the scientific community. 
Its bold assumption of guilt is as insulting as it is 
unsubstantiated, and is symptomatic of a misguided 
political rhetoric incapable of accepting the 
inevitability of unpredictability. 

What is most unintelligent about the sentence 
is the unheralded faith it places in those who are 
its main victims. It relies upon the sanctity of the 
seismologists’ word, and therefore implies a gross 
level of either willful misconduct or malicious 
intent. In a cruel way, the sentence handed down 
to the seismologists is actually the ultimate sign 
of respect, for it is based partly on the assumption 
that seismology is able to accurately predict the 
point at which dramatic change will take place. 
This is simply not the case. Professional forecasters, 
those whom we turn to in times of desperation, are 
skilled in the art of predicting trends, but are still 
very much in the dark when it comes to predicting 
the point at which sudden runaway change occurs. 
Mathematicians will call this a critical transition, 
others know it as a tipping point, whatever you call 
it, those who study meteorology are still some way 
off being able to interpret the warning signs far 
enough in advance to take effective action.? This is 
no blight on the profession, but a simple statement 
of fact. To sentence these six professionals is to 
attribute them with a skill none would have ever 
dreamt of attaining. 

But this reality does not fit. There is no certainty 
in this story. It is not strong, nor stable. It is not 
re-assuring, tough or firm. It is frightening. We 
cannot nip an earthquake in the bud before our 
home is rubble, nor can we warn those most at risk 
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in sufficient time to rescue them. Certainty’s aim 
is to convince us that we are capable of absolute 
knowledge, but it offers nothing in the way of 
guarantees. It is a state-of-mind, the fantasy 
of a bastion against mortality.? The image of 
the politician as the bearer of certainty can act 
as a symbol of hope in times of distress, but at 
what cost? Our specialist tools for prediction are 
incredible triumphs, but we must not forget or deny 
those uncontrollable forces that dominate much of 
our experience. In our fear of uncertainty, we should 
not trade one for the other, but build our strength 
on the basis of both. 

It is not necessary for politics to be reduced 
to a succession of modest expedients that sit 
ominously waiting for disaster, but an adjustment 
is needed. Recognition that there are elements of 
nature that are beyond our control will increase 
our susceptibility to unforeseen circumstances. 
Adaptability, that one common thread that has run 
through every generation of every living organism, 
should finally be realised as an undeniable strength 
worth accentuating. Had the team of experts been 
enlisted at an earlier date to assess the potential 
risks an earthquake in L'Aquila might pose, would 
the earthquake have been so devastating? If 
systems were in place to deal with the inevitable 
onset of a catastrophic earthquake those adversely 
affected surely would have at least known how to 
respond correctly. The more ingrained a philosophy 
that denies our own contingency, the further 
removed we become from the inherent volatility that 
governs the world in which we live. As vast amounts 
of people move closer to a world in which all of their 
needs are catered for, the effects of unsettling, 
catastrophic events become greater. The taller the 
walls we build, the harder they fall. That which 
is too rigid, shatters easily. Fluidity, malleability 
and adaptability in times of crisis grant those 
experiencing upheaval an invaluable advantage. 

In the 199@s, when Switzerland was in the 
midst of a devastating heroin epidemic, President 
Ruth Dreifuss introduced a set of policies that 
recognised the shortcomings of reactionary, short- 
sighted public policy. Ms Dreifuss accepted the 
fact that stemming the flow of heroin was a task 
beyond her Government's reach, and put into 
place procedures and institutions that aimed to 
limit the damage caused by the substance to the 
individual and the society. Those who had succumb 
to the addictive properties of the opiate were 
offered state-sanctioned support mechanisms to 
aid their recovery, and law enforcement officials 
were instructed to steer clear of those in possession 
of illegal substances. This unusually measured 
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approach proved to be unusually effective, and for 
decades advocacy groups have campaigned for 

its continued implementation around the world. 
Policy that accepts the fact that there are elements 
beyond its control and aims to alleviate their 
negative effects (rather than eradicate or deter 
their existence) is incredibly effective, however, it 

is not incredibly popular. The idea of a ‘drug-free 
world’ or an ‘earthquake-proof city’ is simply too 
marketable. The world of politics is more moral than 
it is evidential, and this is where the problem lies. To 
plant in people’s heads the idea of invincibility and 
certainty is simply too great an asset. Long term 
solutions to nullify the inevitable harm associated 
with eratic weather or harmful substance abuse 
necessitate a level of liberal policy-making that 
most governments are too afraid to venture near. 

The truth is that nothing on our planet is beyond 
unpredictability, or completely within our control. 
The potential for sudden and dramatic change is 
built into every complex economy, ecosystem and 
environment. The stability of our relationships, our 
societies, our economies and our ecosystems is 
controlled by a balance of two sorts of interactions 
between group members. One is called negative 
feedback, where any hint at change is stamped 
down so that the status quo is maintained. 

The other is called positive feedback, where change 
is amplified at a rate that becomes larger as the 
change increases. There are myriads of these 
interactions happening at any one time within our 
complex societies, economies and ecosystems.° 

To pretend that we can predict, let alone control, the 
balance between them is ludicrous. When negative 
feedback processes dominate we have stagnation 
or gradual change. When positive feedback 
processes take over we have drama, catastrophe, 
revolution and upheaval. The compounding effect 
of positive feedback processes make them 
particularly hard to foresee, and because of the 
complexity of each of the systems we can never 
really predict the circumstances under which 
dramatic change may occur. 

The certitude that there is no salvation from 
unpredictability can be a salvation in and of itself.* 
The increased seismic activity that preceded the 
L'Aquila earthquake of 2009 represented a warning 
sign, but that such warning signs were not acted 
upon has less to do with the inaptitude of the 
scientists than it does with the inaptitude of the 
system in which they were operating. The expert 
panel, who reported that there would be a 2% 
likelihood of dramatic seismic activity, did all that 
they could in the circumstances that presented 
themselves. It takes courage for scientists to speak 
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openly about low-probability scenarios, particularly 
if these comments are used to accuse scientists 

of scaremongering, and/or have detrimental 
impacts on earthquake recovery, such as decreasing 
investor and re-insurer confidence during the 
rebuild phase and increasing stress levels of local 
residents. Measured approaches to drug policy set 
an impressive standard in a new era of governance 
and other sectors should learn from the maturity 
and courage displayed by those involved in harm 
reduction movements. The insistence our society 
places on control, predictability and responsibility 
can be detrimental. Holding other human beings 
responsible for the autonomous activities of the 
planet sets a dangerous precedent. As severe, all- 
consuming weather patterns continue, and global, 
interconnected economic conditions prosper, 
accepting our vulnerability to dramatic change, and 
governing accordingly, is the bravest thing we can 
do. 
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Interview 
A Conversation with JONAS MEKAS 


Fragments of Paradise 


by YASUSHI TANAKA-GUTIEZ 


Interview for Shoppinghour Magazine by Yasushi Tanaka-Gutiez 
on February 10, 2013 in Brooklyn, NY. 


YXTG: In many ways Shoppinghour is a vessel that 
carries memories. Peter and | wanted to create 
something that captured the many encounters with 
each other and people we met. Someday we hope 
that our magazine will serve the purpose of bringing 
us back in time. It’s a celebration of our friendships 
in many ways. In a way not so dissimilar, your work 
has often been associated with the diaristic form, 
or the process of memory making, what's your take 
on this? 


JM: | talk about it only because people ask me to talk 
about it, otherwise | wouldn’t talk about it. 
YXTG: Fair enough, | guess my first question is this, 
preoccupied by making the magazine itself, we 
never get the chance to really look back. But then 
what's the point? 
JM: You're not making memories, you’re making a 
magazine which is a very concrete thing. Some make 
chairs, some do work on the farm, and in the same 
way you produce a magazine. 
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Jonas Mekas 


YXTG: Ok, but do you ever look back at what 

you've made? 

JM: Yes, yes, yes! I’m looking at my footage practically 
every year. But | don’t look at it because its something 
| made, no. The reason why | look at them is that 
materials, audio materials, those that we were using in 
the 50s, 60s, 70s and onwards had to be aired in order 
to prevent them from collecting chemicals that would 
make them disintegrate. So you have to air them. But 
it’s also sometimes good to observe what direction the 
material is taking. You have to review it for practical 
reasons. It has nothing to do with wanting to watch it 
for your pleasure. 

YXTG: So you watch it to maintain the quality of the 

film? 

JM: Yes, to protect the materials from being eaten up 
by the chemicals produced by the material itself. The 
film and video materials are limited in their age and we 
want to prolong their lives. 

YXTG: Ok, well why is it important to keep the 

materials alive? 

JM: It’s the same as a farmer! You see I’m a farmer boy, 
| grew up ona farm. You harvest the potatoes in the 
fall and then if you don’t keep them in proper condition 
for the winter they would all rot. 

YXTG: So in that sense film is one of the conditions 

for human subsistence. 

JM: Yes, everything is necessary that we produce 
because there is a need, whatever we make. Whatever 
we make, it is because of need, whether its bodily, or 
mental, or survival need. Otherwise we would sit doing 
nothing. Why do anything if there is no need? The 
primitive societies had very limited needs. They could 
just go and shoot an animal or bird and cook it and 
eat it. There was no need to do anything else, other 
than maybe sing and drum and dance. Now we have 
no more time, we are so busy, we have so many needs 
that we've forgotten to dance, we've forgotten to sing. 
We have paid singers and dancers that sing and dance 
for us. Humans in modern societies don’t sing anymore 
and don’t dance anymore. 

YXTG: Is filmmaking your form of dancing and 

singing? 

JM: No, no, no! Cinema is something else! The Greeks 
knew that there are different muses for each art. There 
is a muse of drama, there is a muse of music, there is a 
muse of dance etc. Cinema is cinema!! It’s not singing! 
It has it’s own muse. 

YXTG: Well, if anything I’d say you’re an astronomer. 
JM: Astronomy, is another thing altogether, I’m not an 
astronomer. If you want to find some category besides 
me being a filmmaker | may be, if anything at all, an 
anthropologist. | record life as it is, various moments of 
humanity today, so in that sense what | do is a part of 
anthropology. But, of course, I’m not an astronomer, 
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you can’t even see the stars or the moon in the city... 
You can’t even look at the sun, it’ll blind you! So, forget 
astronomy, I’m an anthropologist, you could say. 
YXTG: Well, | guess I’m referring to the fact that in 
the minutia that you capture are all the astronomic 
truths you ever really need. That’s what makes 
you an astronomer in my mind. Maybe you’re an 
anthropological astronomer, or better yet, an 
astronomic anthropologist. 
JM: Yeah, but everything, absolutely everything under 
the sun has many truths in it. Because you can look at 
everything from so many different angles. 
YXTG: Ok, let me go back a bit. From what you’re 
saying, your approach seems quite scientific, but 
| wonder if there is work that you did in the past 
that you find hard to watch. Are you really able to 
detach yourself so completely as you seem to imply? 
JM: No, 1am not implying it at all! You cannot detach 
yourself from anything that you do. No, no, you cannot 
detach. But as far as going back to my own work from 
the past, it’s difficult for me to measure how my view 
on things has changed. It’s too abstract. 
YXTG: Ok let me press you on this one. Is there 
material that you simply don’t want to watch? 
JM: Well, mostly it’s a question of time rather than 
whether | want to watch something or not. All of 
the things that | do and how | live, all my attention 
is always focused on this moment and now, which 
determines the future. | have neither time nor interest 
to look backwards. | am too involved in the present. | 
don’t look back unless there is a need. 
YXTG: So the idea that Jonas Mekas is a man that 
makes memory is not really true. 
JM: It’s true and not true. It depends on what one 
means by memory. Memory can be understood as art 
history, or those things that are found in museums, 
items that were preserved for posterity. These are 
fragments of reality, paintings, music and buildings, 
or traditions that have survived the passage of time. 
We call it humanity’s memory but in fact they're very 
concrete fragments of the past. 
YXTG: | suppose | don’t really have a problem with 
memory in itself but when it becomes a pivot, an 
attachment, an assertion of nostalgia, this can be 
problematic. 
JM: There is nothing negative about nostalgia, it’s 
neither negative nor positive, it’s simply a physical 
fact. It’s like any animal; human beings get attached 
and are slow to let go of items or ways that have 
helped them survive. It’s a question of survival, both 
physical and emotional. 
YXTG: But wouldn’t you say that sometimes the 
desire to protect the home, the desire to retrieve the 
past, the want to hold on to something can result in 
rather heinous acts? In itself nostalgia may not bea 
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bad thing but I’m not sure. 
JM: Ok, well let’s consider my case. | go back to 
Lithuania to visit sometimes and | compare what they 
eat today or what they drink today and what | ate 
and drank when | grew up. And | see that many things 
have been totally degenerated and have become very 
unhealthy. And | feel that I’d like to bring things back 
to what they once were. Humanity picks up some very 
bad habits. So in that sense nostalgia is positive, it’s 
very real. Certain things of the past, including singing 
and dancing we are forgetting. This is probably the 
reason why we have so many mental instabilities in 
the West. So you can’t say that nostalgia is a negative 
thing. It’s the same with sentimentality or romanticism 
that are considered negative. It is not! 
YXTG: Well | agree! I’m just saying that a backward 
facing sentimentality can be a negative thing. 
| think what we need more is a forward facing 
sentimentality. Let me explain with an example of 
the problem with a backward facing sentimentality, 
or nostalgia. Say you move to a new country and 
you miss home. Sometimes this can be a reason to 
be disproportionately generous to people that are 
from you home. Simply because there is that myth 
about home. 
JM: I’m not sure if that’s true. | came to New York and 
| missed my home and the people that | knew. | did not 
treat people that | met and | befriended here worse 
than | treated Lithuanians that | met. No! 
YXTG: But you’re an ethical person. But it’s a fact 
that history is made of conflicts and divisions 
rooted in nostalgia. 
JM: No, no, but that’s a completely different subject, 
about nationalism, that’s something bigger that we 
don’t have time go into here. 
YXTG: Ok well | don’t think we're disagreeing. 
And anyway, Shoppinghour is all about the 
sentimentality. 
JM: Really? Your magazine is all about sentimentality? 
YXTG: 100% 
JM: Ok, how are you defining this sentimentality that 
you are following in the magazine. 
YXTG: | think that in the utterly sick society we 
live in today sentimentality and love are things 
that people think they can buy. We are trying to 
make something that offers an alternative to the 
commodification of everything sentient. It’s a 
reminder to consumers that there’s a difference 
between a commodity and a gift. 
JM: Well, | don’t think people see commodities so 
superficially. Actually | think they'll say: | need this! This 
is part of my life! | have to buy this! 
YXTG: Alright fine, well how about this, there are 
certain things in the contemporary capitalist 
society that people buy which give them the 
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impression that they are in the presence of love. 
JM: Really? They buy thinking they will find love? 
YXTG: Yeah for example, we wear the same clothes 
so we are part of the same community. 
JM: Ok, well, that’s about fitting in but that has 
nothing to do with love. 
YXTG: Ok, well it certainly makes you feel like you 
belong. 
JM: Yes, belonging perhaps. 
YXTG: Yeah, | mean people want to be accepted 
right? You want a way to share, a way that you 
can have communitas, you can have love, have 
friendship. 
JM: But that’s not why they buy. 
YXTG: You don’t think they buy in order to be a part 
of community? 
JM: No, no. | think it’s some kind of contagious 
disease that you feel like you always have to buy a 
new updated telephone or computer immediately 
to replace and throw out the old one. You need this 
one, the new one. Or you go into a huge store with 
thousands of items and you go with those huge 
carriages and they just buy and dump everything 
without thinking. Consumerism is a very weird thing. It 
has nothing to do with a need to be loved. 
YXTG: So we wanted to make something that would 
subvert that consumerism. 
JM: Or at least make people think about things. You 
know you're not going to make a big impact. 
YXTG: Of course, of course. 
JM: But you want to make people think. 
YXTG: And to say that it’s not a commodity, it’s a 
gift. 
JM: Wait a minute there, you use all these terms 
thoughtlessly! 
YXTG: Hm. 
JM: So what do you mean by a gift? 
YXTG: We see the magazine more as a gift than a 
commodity. You share what you temporarily possess 
with someone. 
JM: Ok, that could be, a present. You’re giving a 
present. A calculated present. 
YXTG: No! The complete opposite of that! Not 
calculated! A sharing that is stemmed in urgent, 
momentous necessity. Never calculation! The 
necessity for spontaneous memory making found 
in the act of sharing! Then again it is true that we 
are very careful about the way we wrap this gift. 
But it’s not because we are trying to gain something 
from those we are giving a gift to but because we 
love them. This is how our magazine is sentimental. 
And | agree with you that sentimentality has been 
associated with something negative because it’s 
not rational. 
JM: Right. 
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YXTG: And this leads me to my next question. 
Everyone associates you with being a master of the 
avant-garde. I’m not saying you're not but | wonder 
why they describe you in that way. Because | see 
your films and I think what a warm person, this is 
someone being human. | don’t know about avant- 
garde, it just feels like there’s a lot of warmth. 
JM: | don’t know much about it either. | just do my 
work. 
YXTG: | wonder if it’s because people expect the 
mainstream to be rational and then Mekas comes 
and does something sentimental and that somehow 
makes you avant-garde. 
JM: Well, | don’t know, | don’t think that’s what it is. 
Who is calling me that? Actually, when it comes to me | 
don’t think the word avant-garde is really used. Maybe 
some of them use it, but that’s usually people who 
do not know my work. Usually they describe me as a 
diarist. 
YXTG: Yeah, that title is weird, but what I really 
like about your work is that | 
can watch it really easily. | can 
watch it really easily because 
you are not imposing anything 
upon me. You're not saying it 
has to be like this. It doesn’t 
have that goal. It doesn’t tell 
me this is the answer. And 
| wonder if a lot of cultural 
productions today have to 
do with giving that answer. 
It’s the same thing with the 
commodity, it’s the same thing 
as buying things, it gives people an answer. A lot of 
answers. And these people buy these answers. Easy 
answers. 
JM: Really? It has answers? | guess it satisfies 
something. It’s like obesity. They keep eating. It 
satisfies some not very normal bodily demand. Some 
distorted psychological demand that they have to buy 
in order to surround themselves with more and more. 
YXTG: For truth, for truth! 
JM: They need it. They feel they need it. 
YXTG: It’s for truth! It’s for survival! 
JM: It’s all distorted. Not normal. 
YXTG: | think they want truth! 
JM: I’m not so sure. You see it’s like with drugs. 
Addiction. It’s not a question of truth. The body get’s 
distorted and develops needs that are not normal, 
normal people’s bodies don’t have those needs. You 
can take any drug once and it won't do anything to 
you. Twice, three times, your body begins to develop 
abnormal needs and you really get caught in addiction. 
The same is with consumerism. You develop in yourself 
a need that | don’t see as any different from cocaine 
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or any drug. It’s not a question of need or love or 
answers or truth. The psychological body requires it. 
YXTG: For survival, they think. 
JM: They don’t even think. 
YXTG: They don’t think? 
JM: No, no, a drug addict does not think. The body 
creates a need and they go mad and crazy unless they 
get it. Same with consumerism and the same with 
some forms of nationalism. 
YXTG: Correct! There is some sort of desperation. 
JM: A bodily, a physical desperation, yes. 
YXTG: A fear of death. 
JM: No, they don’t even think about death. The body 
requires it, you need it. Like a child needs a toy and if it 
doesn’t get it, it cries. The child doesn’t cry because he 
thinks he needs the toy: he cries because he needs it. 
YXTG: Ok, well | think the fear of death is implicitly 
embedded in all of us. 
JM: No, not true at all! In many societies, it’s not that 
way at all. | never think about death. | don’t know 
where you get this idea. 
YXTG: Well, | think it’s the 
narcissism of the society that we 
live in that we get caught in this 
death complex. 
JM: Which society are you talking 
about? 
YXTG: Modern society based upon 
Western “civilization”. 
JM: The Eastern society, China/ 
Japan is not much different. 
YXTG: Nowadays, true. 
JM: We are in nowadays. 
YXTG: Yeah, well, my point is that when you look at 
pagan society, for example, there wasn’t as much 
fear of death as we have today. 
JM: What do you mean by pagan? 
YXTG: A way of being that is less anthropocentric, 
more focused on nature than the human being. A 
way of being based around a cyclical temporality 
rather than a linear temporality. A way of life based 
around recurring seasons rather than the notion 
of a beginning, a middle and an end. | think ina 
society where we see the beginning, the middle, and 
the end, we are naturally fearful of death. | would 
argue that late-capitalism has done something to 
our consciousness along those lines. 
JM: Well, ok, but | think you are wrong to say that the 
whole world today has accepted capitalism. America, 
Europe the Western world is trying to impose it on the 
rest of the world but I’m not sure that the majority of 
the world has accepted it. 
YXTG: Yeah, | hope so too. | mean | don’t hope 
for a revolution necessarily, but | suspect that a 
revolution will erupt at some point. 
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JM: Well, it’s like this, the Greeks used to believe 
that first there is royalty, then royalty eventually 
produces an aristocracy, a selected sort of group of 
people, and then aristocracy begins to spread to the 
people and then that leads to democracy. And then 
when democracy starts to weaken we enter a period 
dominated by demagogues. And then of course the 
total disintegration brought about by the demagogues 
leads to revolution and then it goes back to the 
beginning. And in the West we are in the stage where 
democracy has reached the end and we are in the 
period of demagogues. Capitalism is reaching its dead 
end. But Africa, South America and Asia is neither here 
nor there. 
YXTG: | agree with you, there are certain global 
hegemons at the centre of capitalism. It was once 
the Dutch then it was the British, it is the Americans 
now and it'll probably be the Chinese next. 
JM: Well, no, the problem with this little discussion 
here is that we're only talking about countries and 
democracy while we are totally 
forgetting that there was the 
industrial revolution that today 
is almost destroying our mother 
earth. As we talk, the ice is 
melting, the oceans are rising, 
the fish is being poisoned. All 
that sustained us as a human 
species is endangered. Now we 
are an endangered species. But 
we are talking about sentiments 
and democracy, but in the next 
fifty years all of our continents will 
find themselves in a situation where everybody is for 
himself, run for your lives! We are very close to 
that kind of situation. So to talk about culture and the 
future of civilization in itself is problematic. 
We cannot talk about it without keeping the physical 
situation of earth, air, the oceans, right on the table. 
YXTG: I’m an idealist and | do wonder how much 
culture can have a tangible effect on things. 
JM: I’m not an idealist, I’m a realist. I’m a farmer so I’m 
down-to-earth and practical. 
YXTG: Sure, but I’d like to think that art can have an 
impact at the very small level. 
JM: Yes, at the small level, everything adds up. You 
know the old saying from thousands of years ago that 
says as long as there is one person in this city that 
believes in God the city will not be destroyed! So, now 
we're talking about God. But anyway, as long as there 
still is one person left that really knows what this is all 
about maybe there is still hope. 
YXTG: And | think maybe if there are still people 
who continue to sing! 
JM: Yes. This is where we come to what | call the 
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fragments of paradise that we have around us. We 
still have somebody somewhere that knows how to 
make good bread. | mean, ok, we are here on my 
table drinking Pellegrino. Water. We are in 2013. But 
in 1965 one could still get in New York about fifty 
different local waters from upstate, from Vermont. You 
could get local waters from the ground, from springs, 
mineral waters. You cannot get ANY waters like that 
today. Go to the store today, you'll find some imported 
French, some Italian, no more local waters at all. So 
see what happened within just fifty years. And now, of 
course, if you drink water that comes from the spring 
it may be poisoned by those who are fracking! So 
that’s the situation that we have. But speaking of the 
fragments of paradise, somewhere amongst all that 
maybe there is someone who is still drinking from a 
spring and is trying to keep it going. 
YXTG: Yes, speaking of fragments of paradise. | 
was watching your film Walk (1990). In the film you 
are walking from Soho to the Williamsburg Bridge. 
There is one scene where you are 
filming a bakery. 
JM: Yes, Vesuvio. That one is gone. 
And it had the best whole wheat 
bread! 
YXTG: Gone! Why! 
JM: Well, the reason is that the 
owner, Dapolito was his name, 
died and the children decided not 
to continue his trade and were 
interested in something else. They 
tried to make a teahouse, this and 
that. And there it stopped, it was 
the end with bread in New York. Same with baguettes. 
There is one place that still comes close to what a 
perfect baguette could be, there’s a couple of places, 
and that’s it. But of course this is a very pessimistic 
way of looking at things! Many of the new restaurants 
that are opening in Brooklyn that | know are run by 
a younger generation, a new generation, those that 
initiated farmer’s markets. | follow what’s happening 
with those sorts of places in my neighbourhood and 
they are all much more conscious of what kind of 
meats they buy, what kind of products are available 
for their customers, for their kitchen, and that did not 
exist thirty or forty years ago. But on the other hand 
thirty or forty years ago those products weren’t that 
bad. 
YXTG: Yeah, you know what, I'd like to see 
Shoppinghour as a baguette. Something very 
familiar. And maybe | see your films as baguettes 
too. 
JM: That’s a good way to aim. The ideal is like the 
Jambon de Paris, which | think is a masterpiece. But 
that’s disappearing also, but it’s something to look to. 
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YXTG: And | do agree with you about the farmer’s 

markets but that can be a thing of fad too and Ido 

wonder how genuine or authentic such things are. 
JM: There are always things like that. Capitalism 
immediately infiltrates any good effort that humanity 
brings and smuggles their interests in by just attaching 
the “organic” label. 

YXTG: Ok moving on a bit now, what was your 

experience making your first film? | think that initial 

push, that first step can always be very difficult. 
JM: The first film | consider a failure because | was split 
between commercial cinema and non-commercial 
cinema. Between the dominant cinema of the 195@s 
which was narrative cinema and the non-narrative 
forms that were referred to as experimental or avant- 
garde film. And when | went into the making of Guns 
of the Trees (1961), my first film, | was one foot there 
and another foot there. So it’s a schizophrenic sort of 
film. | consider it a failure. 

YXTG: Was the failure important? 
JM: No, no, not important. It was 
just one of the snake skins that 
fell off and it gave me a new skin. 

YXTG: So when you fail you 

just don’t think about it and 

continue. 

JM: Yes, just continue. | know that 
if | continue, | can do it. 

YXTG: Let’s talk about the 

relationship between art and 

politics. 
JM: Stop, stop, stop! First we 
have to agree what we mean when 
we use that word: politics. You see, to me there are 
negative politics and positive politics. | understand 
politics as something that affects and changes how 
humans live and behave on many levels. How they lead 
their lives in smaller communities, larger communities. 
What affects and changes our lives; that is what | 
consider political. And | consider that all the so-called 
“political parties” affect human conditions negatively. 
And what affected society positively, what improved 
how humanity lives and thinks today, came from 
individuals. Individuals like Buckminster Fuller who 
changed the shapes and materials, political structures 
and forms within which we live. And those individuals, 
philosophers, poets, like John Cage, Gandhi, or the 
Beat Generation, or Fluxus, that affected the way 
we think in many subtle ways. Those are the positive 
politics. Those political movements that we understand 
today as party politics made hell out of the 20th 
century. Those same politics have moved into this 
century. Be it Hitler or Stalin or the Republican Party. | 
don’t really believe in the Democratic party either. All 
parties produce negative effects on humanity. They 
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conduct wars. 
YXTG: In that sense do you really just not believe in 
political structures? 
JM: As | mentioned before about the Greeks. We live in 
a time of the mass and demagogues. And with seven 
billion humans on this planet living in the state that 
they are, | don’t believe it’s possible to create a political 
structure that would be profitable to humanity. 
YXTG: Well, I’d like to think that we are advancing 
from one century to another, one millennium to 
another. 
JM: Moving, simply from one into the next, but with 
nothing getting better. 
YXTG: | don’t know, I’d like to think that humanity is 
maturing. 
JM: No. Not maturing at all. Not maturing mentally, 
morally, ethically. It is only technology that is moving 
ahead and will keep moving until it destroys itself. 
YXTG: Ok, well going back to the notion of positive 
politics, what is the responsibility of the artist in the 
context of this discussion? 
JM: The only responsibility for the 
artist is to oneself. If | were to be a 
carpenter I’d want to make a good 
chair that everyone would feel 
good in. Otherwise it’s against my 
honour as a good carpenter. So 
it’s my responsibility to produce 
something for humans that | 
would also approve myself. 
YXTG: And in real terms how is 
that positive politics? 
JM: Well, it’s very slow. Ok, take 
Fluxus’ George Meciunas. He introduced this idea 
of lightness and humour into the seriousness of all 
those art workers, you know all those who think they 
are artists and produce this serious art. He came 
and brought in some humour, some lightness, which 
| consider to be something we need badly! We take 
everything too seriously and too dramatically and 
we need a little bit of lightness of being. So that’s his 
contribution. It does not have to be much. Let’s take 
the Beat Generation. Again, it opened, it relaxed, it got 
rid of formal ways of living, of styles, it undermined all 
that. And, of course, | keep mentioning Buckminster 
Fuller because so much depends on the structure 
within which you live. A building can destroy you. 
The house can destroy you. Go into some of the 19% 
century houses in London or New York, or whatever 
is left of those buildings. Those buildings, inside, the 
way the rooms are designed, the way it’s divided, the 
spaces, it’s like living in prisons. 
YXTG: Interesting. Ok let’s move on to the question 
at the heart of this issue: undeniable strength. 
JM: Undeniable Strength? Too abstract for me. Ok but 
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let’s see. Strength is like when you have a tank or an 
atom bomb or where you consider yourself strong. 
That’s where | oppose those political ideas because 
you see those fanatics that come with their ideas and, 
they really think that everybody should accept them, 
and if you don’t accept them then they come with a 
gun and you have to accept. If that doesn’t work, they 
come with a tank. If that doesn’t work they come with 
planes or atom bombs. You have to accept our system 
our ideas! This is the answer to humanity! You see, and 
so that’s “undeniable” strength and you cannot deny 
it because they have the gun, the tank, and the atom 
bomb. So your denials are meaningless. 

YXTG: So yes, there is that sense of strength. 

Coercion, violence. 
JM: Yes, well, there is the other sense of strength, it 
comes, from St. Francis, and it’s where you don’t use 
any force, any guns. It is almost the opposite of force. 
It’s like in some forms of kung-fu. You don’t fight, you 
just run, run, run. You don’t fight. No force, just the 
opposite. And that force you cannot deny. With an 
army you can “deny” another army if you have one 
more atom bomb than the other army has. You can 
deny force with force. You cannot deny St. Francis, 
because he’s not fighting back. 

YXTG: Let me take a different angle with the idea 

of undeniable strength. What is it that let’s you 

continue to make films, to sing, to make, to meet 

people? 
JM: | just do it. If this were Mali, | would be stopped. 
But I’m not in Mali, fortunately. I’m in Brooklyn, New 
York, so | can continue doing what | am doing. It’s in 
my nature to do what I’m doing. That’s me, that’s how 
lam. 

YXTG: Necessity? Urgency? 
JM: Necessity, not of my choice. | don’t make choices. 
| did not choose to write poetry or to make films. | just 
had to do it. | did not decide, “Now I’m going to make 
films, now I’m going to write poetry!” No. | just took a 
pen and started writing. And again we go back to the 
Greeks. Some muses enter you, even against your will! 
You just feel, | have to paint, if | don’t paint | will go 
crazy! If | don’t sing | will go crazy! 

YXTG: | agree, | often think about the importance 

of emptying ourselves. In many ways what you’re 

saying is that unless we empty ourselves we don’t 

let the muses enter us. We need to empty ourselves 

in order to let things come to us. Sometimes we 

are so focused on the goal, we don’t see the things 

around us. 
JM: Yes, we close the doors. You have to be completely 
open. And it takes years and years to develop that 
openness. First you clog yourself. You read, you see 
things. And then the time comes when you throw it all 
out, and it’s not easy to throw it all out and to empty 
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yourself. You're full of substances that you have eaten. 
You have to clear your body of all the texts. That’s not 
only on the physical level; it’s also mental and psychic. 
YXTG: True. | often tell my students not to read so 
much. | feel like in many ways they read too much. 
JM: I’m not so sure if there is such a thing as to read 
too much. 
YXTG: We can disagree. 
JM: No, | think people don’t read enough. Or they read 
wrong books. 
YXTG: Or for the wrong reason. 
JM: Or wrong books, yes, for the wrong reason. But no, 
no, | wouldn’t tell them not to read. Only that maybe 
they should cover their eyes and go into a library and 
blindly go to a shelf. See what is at that shelf and read. 
YXTG: There's a friend of mine that used to be a jazz 
pianist and at one point in his life he was practising 
all the time. He was constantly preparing. But 
the question is, when do you stop preparing and 
actually start playing? 
JM: Well, if that’s his fate, he should practice until he 
dies. If you really are a musician, if the muse of music 
really enters you, you will one day stop practicing and 
start playing. 
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The Living Strength by Andrew Walker 
of the Commons 


Strength is a virtue. Inequality in the distribution of strength Is often the underlying reason 
for domination and exploitation, but even more often it Is deployed as the justification for 
it. The assault on the welfare state and on social security is so successful because It attacks 
weakness, making it acceptable to view people who rely on support as objects of contempt. It 
paints a picture of dependence as moral failure. 

There are choice phrases that stick firmly in the mind. The story of strivers and skivers 
offers a simple “us and them” answer to a question that is really far more complex. “Them”, 
the skivers, are quite happy to live in a state of dependence on the hard work of “us”, the 
hardworkers, and are entirely undeserving. No one Iikes a free-Ioader, after all. The idea 
that benefits are “addictive” plays on this same notion of individual weakness. Some people 
get a taste of the giddy high of handouts and just can’t quit. They lack moral integrity and 
so make a rationally motivated choice not to work. Endlessly repeated, this reduces the 
argument to one of individual behaviour. 

The image of the strong and Independent individual dominates popular culture and 
has worked Its way into political discourse on the right and the left. It is a neo-liberal 
understanding of the individual that rests on a belief that we each have the power to master 
our circumstances if we choose. Anyone who wants it enough and works hard enough 
has the ability to take control of fortune and to dominate contingency. It makes hatred of 
weakness much easier because such a simplistic myth Is difficult to dispel. Good citizens, 
therefore, are Independent, self-made, and do not rely on support from social structures or 
hand-outs. Those who are dependent, however, have made bad choices, indulged in bad 
behaviour, are lazy and feckless. They choose the easy life because of their weakness. 

This is not a new narrative. Margaret Thatcher carried an Abraham Lincoln quote around 
with her wherever she went: “You can’t make the weak strong by making the strong weak.” 

She made a point of assuring the public that it was OK to despise the poor for their refusal to 
be entrepreneurial or to take the risks that lead to wealth creation. People should rise or fall 
according to their capacity for business and good citizens judged on their Independent merits. 
Her enduring legacy is evident in a variety of formats in the UK: from The Apprentice, where 
contestants attempt to outdo one another to show that they are the strongest, to the more 
exclusive focus of the government’s Behavioural Insights Team, which devises ways to manage 
the behaviour of citizens. This ““Nudge Unit” informs policy at the heart of government. 

The trade union movement was built on the notion that individual members of the 
working class are not strong enough to master their destiny alone. The uneven distribution 
of social and economic goods means that not everyone can assert their independence on the 
same individual basis. Rather it Is asserted through some sort of collective action and shared 
strength, by relating to the strong as a common and not as individuals. Fixating only on the 
individual undermines this independence by insisting that the strength of each is measured 
separately. In fact, it slurred those who seek collective independence as violent, bullying, or 
anti-democratic. 

Political struggles involve battles over the meaning of words. The values that attach 
to certain terms or the emotions they evoke can be potent tools to control an argument. 
Hegemonic power Is asserted by shaping the normative meanings that characterise a discourse. 
The problem with counter attacks to the neo-liberal-strongman position Is that they do 
not propose positive alternatives to shape that normative meaning. An understanding of 
independence and strength, which is common, collective, and does not rely on a notion of 
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an entirely self-sufficient individual, might provide a positive way of talking about political 
strength. We should try to articulate it better and understand the ways we can exercise It. 

Human affairs are not static. Circumstances change radically, both over the short and the 
long term. Machiavelli understood strength as the ability to take charge of changing fortune 
and to mould events to suit a purpose. He Is most famous as the author of The Prince who 
told rulers how they can cynically take charge of their circumstances to ensure their personal 
greatness. Strong princes will use both the cunning of the fox and the force of the lion, 
seeming merciful though acting ruthlessly, being loved and feared at the same moment, 
adapting their tactics according to what fortune throws their way. Machiavelli called this 
ability vzrtu. It was possessed by great historical leaders, commanders and statesmen who, 
by their personal strength, avoided subjection and maintained their independence. 

But he also discusses a form of strength that Is quite opposed to the neo-liberal model. 
He argued that individualism Is actually a great cause of the weakness of republics. No 
political entity can be so well planned that it is equipped to tackle every eventuality, but 
must have the strength to adapt and take charge of events when they occur. Machiavelli 
sought to show that if a republic is to avoid dependence on fortune, then the citizens must 
possess collective virtu and must have the strength to oppose the elite, the rulers, the great 
men, the powerful who make their decisions for their individual benefit. This requires them 
to act, and to act as citizens, not as individuals, to constrain the ambitions of the elite. 

Corruption of citizenship has taken hold because of the power of the doctrine of the 
individual good behaviour, of subservience to authority, and of personal choice. If politics is 
about bartering between Individuals, rather than citizens, then the republic ceases to share a 
purpose and It becomes corrupted, weak and dependent on the whims of a few. 

A further onslaught Is being fought, using the individualist myth against the “weakness” 
of shared power. Charles de Gaulle, the individual strong-man, said that deliberation is 
the work of many men, while action is the work of one man alone. The Institutions are 
weak because they can not act decisively. It is a regular trope of republican writers, on 
the other hand, that “institutions are good so [ong as the citizens are good”. It resurfaces 
again and again. Hannah Arendt argued that if political action is the preserve of individuals 
against one another then it Is violence, not strength. It relies on implements to carry out Its 
work. On the other hand, when humans act with one another they build and share power 
among themselves. It is the power of humans acting together that creates strength and 
independence. When they are the preserve of individuals, even many Individuals acting 
for themselves, social structures are tools of domination: “All political institutions are 
manifestations and materialisations of power; they petrify and decay as soon as the living 
power of the people cease to uphold them.” 

When Rome was a republic, before it was ruled by emperors, the conflict between the 
populace and the elite was the key to Its independence. The strength of the citizens and the 
demands of the populace against elite power ensured that laws were made in the common 
interest. This conflict was embodied in political institutions, which demanded wirtu, not 
laissez faire, from citizens. 

All that is left when that [1ving power has departed are the dead implements of 
domination. Institutions confront the dispossessed and excluded then blame them for not 
being admitted. 


Phe City Within a-City 


by MATTHEW BUTCHER 


“The love of money 1s the root of all evil: which while some coveted after, they have erred 
from the faith, and pierced themselves through with many sorrows.” 


— St Paul’s First Letter to Timothy 


Eighteen hundred years ago the 
boundaries of the City of London were 
clearly marked. At its edge the City was 
surrounded by thick walls and a deep 
ditch. Towers were dotted along the stone 
defences and Roman soldiers were on hand 
to dispatch of anyone aiming to take out 
their frustration on the merchants and 
politician who ruled over them. 

This same City of London still exists 
today. Many Londoners don’t notice, as they 
walk along Fleet Street or stroll to Liverpool 
Street Station from Brick lane, that they are 
crossing the border between London and 
the City of London. This City of London, 
which only takes up just over a square mile, 
is run by the City of London Corporation; 
a local authority unlike any other In Britain. 

The Square Mile exists outside many 
laws and democratic controls that apply 
to the test of the UK, Its the dark heart 
of Britain, the place where democracy 
goes to die, immensely powerful, equally 
unaccountable.”! Acting as a local authority 
The City Corporation has a ‘special’ 
role, a wide remit that goes beyond that 
of an ordinary local authority. As well as 
providing the local services and policing 
within the Square Mile, its raison d’etre 
Is to promote and support the city — 
primarily the finance and the business 
services within it. “We look after the City 
of London on behalf of all who live, work 
and visit.”” But no authorisation by the 
general populous has been given — It Is the 
astoundingly anti-democratic city within 
the city. 

The head of the Corporation (bar two 
Instances in the last 800 years, has been 


a man) Is the Lord Mayor of the City of 
London. To be Lord Mayor, in addition 

to bering rich enough to travel around the 
world for much of the year, finance regular 
banquets and receive no salary, you have 

to already have been a Sherriff. To be a 
Sherriff, you need to be an Alderman. And 
how do you become an Alderman? You need 
to be elected onto the Court of Aldermen. 
To run for election as an Alderman, you 
need to be granted Freeman status — which 
you can only get by being granted the Court 
of Alderman, the very body you want to 

get elected to. Alternatively, you have to be 
a member of one of the Worshipful Livery 
Companies. Supposing you do manage to 
get Freeman status, you still have to be 
elected onto the Court of Aldermen. 

The Corporation, an Institution whose 
history goes back further than any other 
similar body, claims to be the world’s longest 
running elected local government but the 
elections for the Court of Alderman are 
spectacularly undemocratic. The residents of 
the City, of which there are about 9000, are 
given a quarter of the votes. The rest of the 
electing Is done by the companies based in 
the City, who appoint people to vote on their 
behalf. At every election, when the residents 
of the City go to the polling booths, they are 
joined by representatives of Deutsche Bank 
and the Bank of China In deciding who best 
represents the Interests of the Square Mile. 

So, finally, at the end of all this, the 
people who manage to jump through these 
hoops and become Aldermen can be eligible 
to become Lord Mayor. 

A plutocracy at the heart of London does 
not simply impact those living or working 
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within it. The power of the City of London 
has seeped well beyond Its historic borders. 
The Lord Mayor’s job is, according to the 
Corporation, “supporting and promoting 
the City as the world leader in International 
finance and business services.” Its mission 
Is to export free market economics from the 
City to the rest of the world, influencing 
the global agenda — with no democratic 
mandate, without checks and balances. 

There is no better illustration of the 
strength of the City than the special 
representative they have sitting in the House 
of Commons [istening in and lobbying on 
any bit of law making they happen to take 
an interest in. The representative is called 
the Remembrancer — Who voted them Into 
the House of Commons? No one. 

Anything that Iimits the power of the 
companies who vote in the Aldermen Is 
lobbied against with fervour. In the run up 
to the financial crisis in 2008 the regulation 
of finance had become more [ax than at 
any time since the great depression. The 
Corporation was pleased, but ordinary 
people continue to pay the price. 

Inthe past, the City detended 16s 
privileged position by shedding the blood 
of those who dared to mount a challenge. 
Wat Tyler, the leader of the Peasants revolt, 
found the sharp end of the Lord Mayor’s 
sword when he tried bringing his protesting 
rabble to the City in 1381. So great a 
moment was this In the City’s history that 
It Is commemorated with a giant stain glass 
window in the Lord Mayor’s residence 
at Mansion House to this day. Guests of 
the Lord Mayor, who include the Prime 
Minister, the Queen and business figures 
from around the world, dine in the shadow 
of a depiction of Lord Mayor William 
Walworth readying himself to stab to death 
the leader of the largest movement of poor 
people ever seen in Britain at the time. 

The city no longer uses swords to defend 
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itself, though with its own heavily armed 
police force it hardly needs to. The strength 
of the Corporation has never truly relied on 
Its weaponry. Its power [ies in Its ability to 
lurk in the shadows of Politics and Business 
and guide those at the top towards their 
way of thinking. But this strength Is also a 
weakness. For the more people talk about 
the Corporation, the more we marvel at 
their archaic elections and unaccountable 
nature, the more the power they have ebbs 
away. The corporation might be ancient, and 
strong, but its love of money and defence of 
those who make it won’t last forever. Indeed 
in 2011, when the Occupy Camp made its 
home in front St Paul’s Cathedral, the city 
was shaken. Rarely has the power of the 
Corporation been challenged in such a way 
or a spotlight shone so brightly. 

St Paul was right: the love of money Is the 
root of all evil. No place on earth Is better 
to show how the love of money can distort 
our society than the City of London. Inside 
the City the highest earners in Britain work 
In shiny glass towers overlooking Tower 
Hamlets to the East, a borough where 49 per 
cent of children [ive in poverty, the highest 
proportion in the UK.’ What those in the 
towers can’t see from their lofty height ts 
the fabric of our society being strained and 
torn as ordinary people pay the price for a 
crisis they played no part In causing. In the 
future the City of London Corporation, who 
will always defend the actions of those In the 
shiny towers, will be looked back upon as an 
archaic Institution that lasted way beyond 
Its time. Until then our job Is to open up the 
City and chip away, bit by bit, at the veil of 
secrecy. 


NOTES 


1. www.monbiot.com 
2. www.cityoflondon.gov.uk 
3. Tower Hamlets Fairness Commission 
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No good guys, no bad guys by Peter Eramian 


Palmer’s Boxing Academy is a non-profit amateur boxing gym based in Bellingham in 
the South-East London Borough of Lewisham. The space, which opened its doors in 2011, 
is located In a trading estate warehouse complex. Run by Terry Palmer and his crew of 
trainers, Palmer’s Boxing Academy is open to all ages, genders and fitness levels. 

Sonny Liston, 1962 World Heavyweight Champion, once said that a boxing match is 
like a cowboy movie, where people pay to see the bad guys get beaten. Yet, the students 
at Palmer’s are anything but cowboys. Each one of them carries a unique story with a 
specific personal motivation for being there. Some of them hope to develop confidence 
and courage while others seek recognition and glory. Between them they share a respect 
for the fight to overcome one’s fears and face the hardships of life with unflinching 
endurance and integrity, and together they train to cultivate the strength to do this. 

When facing each other in the ring they recognise that there are no good guys or bad guys; 
you are your own opponent, life itself. 

Most of them haven’t had the opportunities of academia, Mr. Palmer explains. Some of 
them see boxing as climbing towards the light — rf you had a family that you had to feed 
and you were a good athlete maybe you would choose this path too. If you’ve got nothing, 
he continues, you will fight better than someone who lives In a mansion; if you’ve got 
nothing you’ve got everything to gain. This complex harmonization between necessity 
and nothingness is akin to the deeper principles of some spiritual paths. Indeed, Palmer’s 
could very well be described as a sacred meeting space. 

A trained mechanical engineer, Mr. Palmer expertly understands the psychosomatic 
technical side of boxing. Strong minded boxers, he explains, control their emotions so that 
they don’t fire their adrenaline, because once you fire your adrenaline you have about a minute 
of energy and then it’s gone. Your adrenaline, he continues, should be managed to make you 
a strong and disciplined character throughout the fight, rather than an aggressive one for just 
a minute — if you get angry you get tense, rf you get tense you drink your energy and if you 
drink your energy you get weak! Boxing isn’t a quick fix, he firmly states, it isn’t about the 
glory, it isn’t about making champions and it isn’t just about boxing either. It’s for those who 
are willing to train hard and develop a personality that’s strong, disciplined and controlled. 
It’s about learning to stand your ground fearlessly and resisting the impulse to react 
aggressively unless absolutely necessary. Real violence, he concludes, is the result of weakness 
and lack of control, not strength. If we were all stronger and more disciplined with ourselves 
we would live together more harmoniously, there isn’t enough discipline in the world. 

Mr. Palmer emphasizes that this isn’t a boxing gym like any other. He Is adamant about 
the fact that he accepts all people as they are. ’ve got young people off the streets mixing 
with people who would normally be intimidated by them, it’s a good way of making 
different communities mix, he explains. Fitness of mind Is as important as fitness of body. 
If a child walks in here looking Iike a [ittle barrel and walks out a few months later trimmed, 
standing up straight, facing the world In the eyes, ’'ve done my job, he smiles. The Palmer’s 
crew all devote their time and enthusiasm voluntarily and work separate jobs to earn their 
living. There are some people in life, Mr. Palmer reflects, that are takers and will always 
be takers, they never want to give anything. We, on the other hand, get achievement out 
of somebody else’s success. Unless we help each other out more we’re not going anywhere, 
we're just going to hit a dead end — there isn’t going to be a world eventually, because 
everyone’s going to be wiping each other out. Presumably, like In a cowboy movie. 
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Special thanks to Terry Palmer 
and Palmer’s Boxing Academy 
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Film stills Blockbuster, 2012 
Installation, 16 mm projection, sound machine, ‘5 min loop 
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Undentable Strength 


Release Papers by 
Maja Cule 


(2013) 
I used the press kits of awards and Institutions that give awards and made release papers for use In 


Industrial production to cover sensitive surfaces of scratchable materials [ike acrylics, metals and vinyl. The 
materials covered reference the materials the awards are made of. 
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Linda Stupart 


I’ve become obsessed with Kazimir Malevich 
lately, with his black squares. In his ability 
to produce a revolutionary work of art, a 
political project: The discrete negation of the 
representational system we call capitalism, the 
anarchic destruction of the oppressive regimes 
of beauty and taste, a triumph over criticality, 
naturalism; a nihilistic non-objectivity: painting for 
a revolution. His pupil, Anna Leposkaia “recount (s) 
his words that he considered Black Square an event 
of such tremendous significance that he could not 
eat, sleep or drink for a week.”’ 

So Kazimir told her that once he tried to starve 
himself to death, but he wears only his underwear 
and dances with his back right up against the pole. 
He keeps a copy of Sylvia Federicis ‘Revolution 
at Point Zero (Housework, Reproduction and the 
Feminist Struggle)’ in between his underwear and 
his jeans and he spits his gum out of his mouth when 
they are in the park and she reaches around and 


sucks his cock and the book is right there on his skin.” 


Some people think that trying to starve yourself 
is trying to find a way to leave the body but I’m not 
sure, | think maybe it’s a way to be only body, be 
only thing, pick at the scab of your Cartesian split. 
The thing is | guess that he knew he was only an 
image when he danced in his underwear that night, 
he knew that nobody could touch him, she couldn’t 
touch him (the first time she saw him he was up 
against the wall with Dorian, who she was fucking, 
then). Starvation is self-objectification. Celibacy is 
an aesthetic claim. 

The whole thing confuses her. 

LIKE, Are you an image, boy? Do you want to 
be an image-boy? Is that the kind of thing you're 
into? I’m just trying to explain what it felt like to 
see you in your underwear like that all night that’s 
all. | hurt you because | almost fell off of the stage 
and | scrabbled at your chest like a cat, you said. 
Confronted with your own sexuality are you hiding 
in the depths of your own reflection? I’m sorry, he 
says, 


Notes 


1. This particular student has faded completely into obscurity, 
existing only to have recalled things about Malevich. Found in 
Aleksandra Shatskikh’s ‘Black Square: Malevich and the Origin of 
Suprematism’. 2012. USA: Yale University Press. (49) 


2. That is: Silvia Federici’s ‘Revolution at Point Zero: 


Housework, Reproduction and the Feminist Struggle’. 2021. Brooklyn: 


PM Press. 
2. 


The book is a collection of essays by Federici. The first essay, 
“Wages Against Housework’ (1975), begins thus: 
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| just have to disconnect for a while; staring at 
the head still bleeding in his hands. 

Or is this her image you’re becoming now; is 
this just her projecting onto you reflecting back 
at her, is that why she can’t touch you, because 
you're not real? But when | think of an image | 
think of something hard and flat and impenetrable 
like a photograph: Something fixed. A projection 
is different though; wavering, unstable -a body in 
space can disrupt it. 

Later when | am writing this he comes over to my 
studio and tries to work it out and he says that he 
could dance in his underwear because this for him 
divorced the act of being in his underwear from all 
of the other things one might otherwise associate 
with him being in his underwear - getting undressed 
to get dressed; a screen. 

Kazimir then believes that the performance 
of (only) dancing in his underwear is an action 
imbued with the semiotic and ontological authority 
to produce a sign of him dancing in his underwear 
that is entirely alienated from every other instance 
of a) him getting undressed b) him in any state of 
nakedness (skin slides over hip bone, an unexpected 
matt of hair) c) him dancing d) a boy getting 
undressed e) a boy in any state of nakedness, 
etc. He wants to be a floating signifier -the sign 
detached from any sense of a real that might 
precede it, the simulacrum, which ‘bears no relation 
to any reality whatever’ other than itself. An image 
neutered from materiality; a panicked production 
of the real - freed from the chains of a grappling 
desperate outside, have you escaped aboutness, boy, 
or is that all that you are? * 

In apprehending this image-you she is faced 
with two choices: Either she does not believe it, she 
mistakes the image-you for flesh you (and | know 
lam no longer part of your world) or she accepts 
this image exists with no relation to an Other and 
apprehends it in and only in itself (and | know that 
this image has murdered its referent; you). Either 
way, | can only cry and scream and attack it. 


They say tt ts love. We say it ts unwaged work. 

2. They call it frigidity. We call it absenteeism. 

2. Every miscarriage is a work accident. 

2. Homosexuality and heterosexuality are both working conditions... 
but homosexuality is workers’ control of production, not the end of work. 

2. More smiles? More money? Nothing will be so powerful 
in destroying the healing virtues of a smile. Neuroses, suicides, 
desexualisation: occupational diseases of the housewife. 


3. Baudrillard talks about this in his 1981 essay On Simulacra and 
Simulations, which is available as a pdf almost everywhere. 
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Linda Stupart 


Meanwhile Dorian understands that the cost of 
his image is himself: So accurate is her portrait in 
its likeness, it is at once a testament to his youth 
and to its absolute pastness. In documenting so 
decisively the present state of boyhood, the portrait 
tells him that he can never again exist as he does 
now. Pansexual Dorian, murderous Dorian, perfectly 
beautiful Dorian; years before he slices open the 
blood stained image, the painting will kill him first. 

Malevich also wants to kill art so it makes sense 
that he would produce an image that murders her 
referents. “In burning a corpse we obtain one gram 
of powder: accordingly, thousands of graveyards 
could be accommodated on a single chemist’s shelf. 
The aim [of this pharmacy] will be the same, even if 
people will examine the powder from Rubens and all 
his art, a mass of ideas will arise in people, and will 
be often more alive than actual representation (and 
take up less room),” he says.4 

In Russia in 1915 there is a genuine belief that 
the world might see the end of money; exchange 
without currency, work without bosses, a collapse 
of belief in the sign. But the unions still had 
leaders and the state still regulates. Malevich still 
has students like Anna; followers, still speaks for 
his movements, maintaining the representative 
function. Why would you be so sexy, Kazimir, if you 
weren’t always the one in control? Black Square 
is an imaging of the collapse of capitalism, the 
collapse of money, collapse of the sign. The painting 
(the many versions of the painting) is revolutionary 
because it is not critical, not about anything, not of 
anything else; real. But then how is a black square 
not pure sign or hysterical contingency? Just the 
ending in the progressive crawl of modernity as it 
moves away from things, but also from materiality, 
the human; the real. 

If a sign has no referent is it still a sign? Are 
we back in the club with the floating signifiers - 
sleeping with ghost things, fucking the undead? 

Sure Kaz, you might accuse her of objectifying 
you, but let’s be honest you did it to yourself, and 
why not? Is it really that much of a confusion 


4. From Malevich’s essay On the Museum, 1919, quoted in Boris 
Groys, 2013, Becoming Revolutionary: On Kazimir Malevich, E-flux. 
{http://www.e-flux.com/journal/becoming-revolutionary-on-kazimir- 
malevich/#_ftn1] 


5. This ts what Negarestani says about openness: “To become 
open or to experience the chemistry of openness Is not possible 
through ‘opening yourself’ (a desire associated with boundary, 
capacity and survival economy which covers both you and your 
environment); but it can be affirmed by entrapping yourself within a 
strategic alignment with the outside, becoming a lure for its exterior 
forces. Radical openness can be invoked by becoming more of a target 
for the outside. In order to be opened by the outside rather than being 
economically open to the system’s environment, one must seduce the 
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to mistake relationships between people with 
relationships between things nowadays? 

But, I’m more than a thing, he says. 

More than a feeling. 

More than friends. 

ARENT I ANYTHING MORE THAN JUST MATERIAL 
FOR ANOTHER FUCKING STORY TO YOU? 

All this excess, | don’t know what it looks like. 
Surplus labour. | imagine some great viscous 
slimy mass; in excess to language even, abject. 
| imagine morethan, excess, that which transgresses 
boundaries... | imagine that which is outside of 
the symbolic to look like The Thing of every horror 
movie, The Blob. | imagine abjection to look like 
Slimer from Ghostbusters. 

Cindy Sherman's abjection series fails because it 
is photography. 

Blood no longer belongs to you the second it 
leaves your body. 

The body is the fulcrum of fetishization. 

Christian Barnard tried unsuccessfully to 
transplant monkey hearts into the chests of 
humans. 

Barnard’s first successful cardiac allograft 
on white dentist Philip Blaiberg caused huge 
consternation as his donor’s heart came from a 
‘cape coloured’ so the South African state issued an 
official decree that the foreign body, the heart, the 
new tumor would not affect Blaiberg’s legal race. 

He says | just don’t want to be open to anyone. 

You know what Negarestani says about openness, 
she replies.® 

He says we keep having the same conversation 
and then both being more upset about it and it 
doesn’t make any sense to me and his indifference 
his not really his silence is the worst thing why is it 
that boys get to be quiet and calm and starving 
and I| try to call him but of course he doesn’t pick up 
and my head fills with bile. 

| find razorblades in his toolbox and | cut myself 
but only on the top of my arm because | still need 
to get the bus back to my house where | think | 
will cut myself more | like the blood everywhere | | 


exterior forces of the outside: You can erect yourself as a solid and 
molar volume, tightening boundaries around yourself, securing your 
horizon, sealing yourself off from any vulnerability. 

5), 


5. Openness Is not suicide, for it lures survival into life itself 
where ‘to live’ is a systematic redundancy. Openness is not the 
anthropomorphic desire to be open, it is the being opened eventuated 
by the act of opening itself. To be butchered, Iacerated, cracked and 
laid open — such 

5. is the corporeal reaction of subjects to the radical act of 
opening.’ Reza Negarestant. ‘Cyclonopedia: Complicity with 
Anonymous Materials’. 2008. London: Re.press. 
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want to be open to everything | am already open to 
everything but no one ever wants to get in maybe 
its because of the blood blood scares men especially 
im told maybe if your opening is a bloody axe wound 
blood on my arm when | get home my plan is to take 
enough valium that | cant feel anything and then 
cut myself badly enough that | have to go to hospital 
and get stitches and maybe get my stomach 
pumped from the valium and then youll be sorry. 
But you wont be sorry and you will just feel more 
scared of me and think | am more crazy and you will 
wish you had never fucked me and there is no way 
to do good writing about cutting not unless you are 
fifteen and don’t yet have the cynicism attached 

to the action, or the nostalgia. Mediation. When 

| was younger | wrote about cutting as prevalent 
amongst teenage girls because it is a way for us to 
simultaneously assert our subjectivity and attack 
our surfaces, maiming the image that was projected 
onto our exteriors as we were expected to become 
women. That was totally wrong though, | was only 
ever doing it to get attention. 

She pretends not to remember any of the night 
when she shouted at you all the way home. The 
night that he was wearing his underwear, just after 
you slid up against the pole. But she remembers: 

ke Kazimir: This can never be a proper 
conversation because I’m both the 

antagonist and the interlocutor. 

2: Anna: Sometimes when you don’t say 
anything to me it feels like | don’t exist. 

Kazimir: Sometimes when you do talk 

to me | feel like | don’t exist. 

Anna: Why? (She has no idea why.) 

Kazimir: Why do you think? I’m just a cypher. 

In her list of markers of sexual objectification 

Martha Nussbaum names both fungibility (the 

treatment of a person as interchangeable with 

other objects) and violability (the treatment of 

a person as lacking in boundary-integrity) as key 

markers of the process of objectification. 

She doesn’t understand him, he is everything, she 

is sobbing. How do you puncture this text to say, 

no it is you, it’s not Malevich, not Dorian, not You. 


6. I Love Dick is Chris Kraus’ first novel. It is an epistolary novel 
comprised of letters from Chris and in the first half of the novel, from 
her then-husband Sylvére Lotringer addressed to Dick, a famous 
media theorist who Chris falls madly tn love with after the couple 
spends a night at his house having dinner. Dick of the story 1s Dick 
Hebdige, most famous for his study of subculture, and considered 
largely responsible for many trends towards popular culture within 
media studies. The book mostly details Chris’ unrequited love for 
Dick, but it is also clear that the two do sleep together, eventually. 
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Chris Kraus says that Dick in | Love Dick is every 

dick. Elevating her life to fiction she questions 

the possibilities of the novel form, of language 

(Dear Dick, Dear Dorian, Dear Malevich What 

is semiotics?), but she also loves him, leaves her 

husband for him, is sick destroys herself wants 

him more than anything, writes a book about 
him. Why is it that no one seems to get that both 
of these realities are possible?® 

She needs a plot twist, a trap to come from 

underneath this narrative and swallow them. 

She needs him to see he is so incredibly different 

from the Others. 

Be She asks him Is this ok? She lies with 
her head in his lap on the bus ride home. He stokes 
her shoulder jerkily. 

Later on when we talked about this in my studio 
he said he definitely didn’t use the word cypher, 
but also wouldn’t have used the word sign, 
because that’s too loaded. 

She looks him deep in the eye and says You're 
not interchangeable with other objects. 

(She means it absolutely, but is not sure that 
he believes her.) 

| say that The Picture of Dorian Grey is 
a book that is ultimately about the violence 
of representation. It’s a book about an evil man, 
he says. 

Early on in the book an actress suicides because 
Dorian only desires her when she is performing 
a love story. 

No no, it’s definitely a book about an evil 
painting, | reply. 


I Love Dick is often described as this story, of Chris’ desperate 
love for Dick Hebdige and the scandal around the book’s production 
(he apparently tried unsuccessfully to sue her for invasion of privacy). 
More serious critics point out, rightly, that the book is complex 
theoretical fiction, which proposes a real break in the novel form. 
Many of these critics see Dick as merely a figure in Kraus’ narrative. 
bell hooks writes, in the blurb for the new edition of J Love Dick that 
‘Dick is a mere backdrop for this provocative mediation’. Chris Kraus. 
‘I Love Dick’. 1997 (2007). New York: Semiotext(e). 


Row House, Wired by Sarah Heady 


in a dream i saw something that was not a dream: 
children living in exploded row homes. 


sometime last century all at once power constructed 


thousands of houses 
their (the houses’) quality ranging from low to superb 
then it (power) proceeded to imperceptibly 
& systematically demolish them 
the subject of this story is a tree. a column of cellulose rings, eventually rent 
into wedges, then boards. the subject is inanimate. the speaker is a human lucky 
enough to observe decay as a vast aesthetic object rather than a daily fact. 
the speaker’s commute: old track, plane trees, new numbered lines. two lines 
of tiny holes on the window ledge emitting warm or cold air, its temperature 


at times wildly unwelcome: rows of absence through which some comfort emerges. 
remotely. for somebody else. 


the subject is a row house that explodes, 
fuses itself to humans who leave, 
becomes a dispersed bundle of cyborgs, an array of memory-hosts, 
a combination of human and what human foists on the house, who says: 
parts of me travelled. parts of me died. there was the money it took to build me 
and the money it would take— 


my attic filled to the eaves with “paraphernalia”—to tear me down. 


and that was just math. simple math between halted memory-making 
and moving nightmare. 
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the allowance made for a factory worker: due to the nature of the plans, the only 
space for dwelling is together.’ ten or twelve per block, sharing walls, holding 
in heat for better or for worse. if you wanted you could climb across all twelve 
front porches, because they touch. 


working with metal and chemicals every day, carrying toxins home on clothes 

stiff with sweat. to walk up to the porch, to chat with your neighbor, then watch 
the grass on the lawn grow tall about the base of each column. to not let that 
happen, lest you appear irresponsible. 


as magnate, to allow a tiny bit of living cellulose, of chlorophyll, to calm his 
humans’ circuitry. the color green should be enough. 


the speaker’s movement starts from the prosperous center, out on a century of 
rail beds, with destination: lawn just over the county line, but in the middle 
5 2! 

is 


in fact the closer to that line, the worse the 


an ordered forest of modules, dwellings for toilers. a dream (read: business 
plan) sketched out, fleshed out, fucked and re-fucked. 


the organic components of humanoid objects for housing humans: trees. the subject 
of this story is a tree. the subject of this story is a house. the speaker is a 
human. 


the tree says: i was planed in maine. the tree says: one part of my body, the 
weaker, was sold to the magnate. the stronger, the heartwood, turned patrimony. 
part of me is in logan,’® part in olney,* part in elkins park.° the latter was 
closest to forest for me. the other two were named for dead revolutionaries. part 
of me is a part of something, part of me stands apart. 


the speaker is riding the train; the train is carried from above by electricity, 
carried north through the 


the tree says: someday i will transition back to cold carbon. i as a house will 
cease when shocked with my own broken energy. i will take down the rest of them 
with me. 
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the speaker says: my fantasy goes like this: 


a human body joined via power line to a row of houses which are indivisible from 
one another and form a unit. a block. in a frankenstein moment the human pulls 

a switch, or perhaps simply acts as conductor for a stream of sheer voltage so 
strong as to turn the block purple with light—unnatural light, light that makes 
the invisible visible—for only an instant before it crumbles. the whole thing 
crumbles, all twelve houses unindividuated, a pile of constituencies, of brick, 
of tree, of slate (clean). 


after it’s over i pull up my panties and go watch TV or something, just because i 
usually feel so alone. 


over the line, where excess flares into wealth: 
the space made possible only by the block i already wrote: 


where the power lines go underground arises the privilege of not 
seeing electricity: 


only availing yourself of its clear buzzing ribbons driving everything: 


the central air, the electric fireplace, the media cabinet. 


food wrapped in celluloid rubs against cellulose. olney trash crosses into elkins 
park, and they hate it: food for those who don’t sense, who don’t care what 
enters their bodies. over here we are supported by the real flame of the stove, 
the gas grill, the uncooked green. but allergens are the same on both sides of 
the line-we share trees—a thin lime-colored powder settling into the pavement 
cracks. 


(what is quicklime, i’ve never understood that.) 


inventory of my roof: 


—five (5) empty high life cans 
—one (1) fallen tree branch, broken 
—fourteen (14) small balls of tar scraped from roof by 
—two (2) portions of human [?] hair extension 
—one (1) beached/bleached kite 
—six (6) dormant lengths of electricity waiting for the big light-up 
—one (1) field of heat absorption, unbearable after june, and for what 
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Q [speaker]: Who am I to write about exploded row houses when I have never lived 
in one? 


A [speaker, younger]: The first day we visited the house was the worst day of 

my life to that point. The metal porch swing had been bowed in half as if by the 
fury of a madman, the ends twisted up into the air. Every blade of grass in the 
tiny yard was dead, and the gardens my mom had worked so hard to maintain were 
barren. Holes punched in the sheetrock, white exposed and then sullied. Dirt so 
deep the pink walls of my bedroom looked brown, the butter yellow of the dining 
room black. Carpet torn up from the floor in massive hunks and piles of filthy 
children’s clothing in the corner of every room. The pile in the basement looked 
twenty feet tall; it almost reached the ceiling. My parents found bent spoons and 
syringes scattered around the attic where I used to scour through boxes of their 
college junk.® They wouldn’t let me go up the stairs to see. 


This was my childhood home,’ ruined beyond imagination. I cried hysterically, 
leaning against the cellar door, and when I pulled my forehead away it was 
sticky. 


Almost every subsequent weekend over the next year was spent driving the forty- 
five minutes down to Beacon. Once again I lied, never telling my friends where 

I was going. We put in six-hour days, scrubbing, painting, repairing. There was 
no heat in the winter. We went through innumerable buckets of white paint, wiping 
out the color along with the dirt. My parents’ room had been sea foam green, my 
baby brother’s baby blue, and the living room lavender. I saw my mother cry a lot 
that year. My father grew older. 


A [speaker]: I lived in one before it exploded—-I found the space of childhood 
smashed as I was in the process of exiting. What does it mean to be kicked in 
the head on the way out? The house was only a shell, a site, a wooden frame 

for parasitic cling. I simply witnessed the fumigation’s aftermath: my mother’s 
gloved hand sweeping dozens of dead roaches out from inside the cabinet onto an 
already-chitinous kitchen floor. We sat down defeated on soda fountain chairs 
with backs shaped like beating white hearts. 


6. The fact that, when I wrote this passage at age twenty, the word The, 
“junk” was used entirely without irony = vaguely appalling.—Ed. 
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in a chemical process, there is the catalyst that falls away. the catalyst that 
sings its usefulness at reaction’s outset and whose voice peters out at the end, 
subsumed in result. 


i am singing my old pine beams so that someone can hear them. wire me, unwire me, 
walk the high wire of the block. 


when the catalyst has been plumbed, has run, has run alongside the winner, it 
falls back broken/shocked and dies where it fell. organic material shrinking in 
sun, inerting itself. on the other side of the line the perceived triumphant. 
slightly better off but even so, living on suburban pulp and onion skins rather 
than rubies. the love-red light at the magnate’s bedside, dialing up the 
amplitude on all his beloved lines. 


where is the electric shock collar, the leash to which the block is tethered? 
the border being that hill covered in trees of the kind not meant for lumber: 
they are the delineators: 


there in the waste of the metro region, the slump of a stoop. 


human skin snagged on a splintering bannister, house assimilating skin, tree in 
death becoming human, but only a desiccate, catalytic human. 


the skin is an organ with highly disposable constituent units that reproduce 
swiftly and predictably.® 


these dwellings were not designed to sustain memory but productivity. hybrids of 
cellulose and animal cells. trees do not have dendrites though by etymology sey 
should. though wood does not fire neurons, the building body remembers 

traumas self-perpetuating, prion-like. 
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some pine cones only open to release their seeds under extreme heat, i.e. the 
kind generated by flame. 


after all the snags, all the tracked dirt, 
the half-eaten food, the hand grease, 
the row house fuses to a host of inhabitants who keep leaving: 
there is the same broken step and attendant excuse 
or, toward the decadent edge, the blunt lack of promise. 
there is a partnership between human and house. 
the partner becomes the memory of the place-name, 
the windowpane, an impress in concrete fresh forty years ago. 


impress of legions of tiny plastic toys lost to the cavern of house guts. 


i travelled so far to arrive here: to collapse on the doorstep of freedom-from- 
want. i went through want, i rode the rails, saw the block my body electrified, 
the block my body smithereened. 


you and i are not partners. 
i keep running through the zone. 
ican get there in 22 minutes, with views. 
i become stale, inert, a tree hit by lightning. 
and the cyborg says: my other parts were warm exposed beams, built-in bookcases 
lined with thought. i am a sibling in a block that received the electric surge of 


an outsider’s lust: an injection, a forcible mainlining, an unwanted high, a tech 
ORD: 
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electricity i am so close but away 
from my house partner’s body 
the house that diswelcomes my body 


in the green place with the buried power lines 


dream crossing: from living thing to pseudo-dead. crossing from the ideal to 
the deferred. an unsalvageable structural element. passage 


from landscape to 
blueprint segment. 


electricity as a stage for vivification 
electricity as the unspoken contents of numb summer air 


electricity powering sawmills to construct dwellings at both termini 
of the money matrix 


electricity the grid of fallen wires 


electricity as brown-out black-out red love soft/grand opening 
electricity as power line leash as the length that keeps on giving: 
not enough not enough not enough 


when my blood rode through the lines, straight into the block as a unit of 
suffering/structure/expectation/dispersal/material evidence of remote evil, the 
set of dwellings surged, it fell. crumbled. the pile was no longer twelve, but 


one single field of cellulose, steel, cotton, formica. and we began the return to 
tree. 


a a wipe 
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The Other Black Flag by MARTYNA DAKOWICZ 


In the 5" century A.D., Alfhild, a female pirate, commanded a fleet of Viking ships that 
raided the coasts of the Baltic Sea. It was not unheard of for women at that time to choose to 
fight as warriors rather than taking the expected path. In fact, Alfhild’s fleet was purported 
to be ‘manned’ by like-minded women. Although historical accounts of women in battle are 
few, their detailed portrayals in myths and sagas demonstrate a more intense, reverential 
and gracious perception of women. This phenomenon of other women, as we can refer to 
the rebels among them, was described by the Danish historian Saxo several centuries [ater. 
He reported that “There were once women among the Danes who dressed themselves to 
look like men, and devoted almost every instant of their lives to the pursuit of war, that they 
might not suffer their valour to be unstrung or dulled by the infection of luxury.” Already, 
there was a rejection by these women of what was later deemed flippant and bourgeois, 
though a Viking existence In itself would seem harsh from a modern perspective. These 
women “abhorred all dainty living, and used to harden their minds and bodies with toi and 
endurance. They put away all the softness and lightmindedness of women, and inured their 
womanish spirit to masculine ruthlessness. They sought, moreover, so zealously to be skilled 
In warfare, that they might have been thought to have unsexed themselves.” This existence 
beyond gender, however, was seen as a great charge, and was taken up only by the strongest 
and most striking among women: “Those especially, who had either force of character or 
tall and comely persons, used to enter on this kind of life. These women, therefore (just as 
if they had forgotten their natural estate, and preferred sternness to soft words), offered war 
rather than kisses, and would rather taste blood than busses, and went about the business of 
arms more than that of amours.” It Is clear, according to Saxo, that these women stood out 
from their counterparts, and in effect took a role that was essentially ‘unnatural’. For to be 
an Individual and run up against the established social structures that ensure group survival 
definitely fits into this category. “They devoted those hands to the lance which they should 
rather have applied to the loom. They assailed men with their spears whom they could have 
melted with their looks, they thought of death and not of dalliance.” 

Rebels are of that breed whose instinct to turn to denial In the face of death Is suppressed. 
Instead, finality is their formidable nemesis and most essential companion no matter the 
undertaking in the time between. According to Camus, “rebellion in principal is a protest 
against death.” The rituals that occur in waking hours that tame or domesticate the spirit 
are unbearable to them. The repeating pattern that relegates existence to mundane cycles 
of creation and destruction Is a terror, while the grand cyclicality of nature Is awe-inspiring. 
The disavowal that Is the burden of this other kind finds respite In the interaction with a Iike- 
minded other. We see recurring motives that drove women to piracy; these include taking over 
the command of their deceased partner, or to avenge a Iover’s death. Pirates Jeanne-Louise 
de Belleville (French) and Elise Eskilsdotter (Norwegian) both turned to piracy to avenge the 
execution of their husbands. As such, they became pirates im protest — against the prevailing 
sleepy, frivolous existence, against the loss of the mirror of themselves they had found in the 
man whose skills and disposition they admired and who was ripped from them. Jeanne, also 
known as the Lioness of Brittany, is said to have begun her pirating career with the purchase of 
three warships that she had painted black with the sails dyed red, becoming the Black Fleet. 

Female pirates were among the most radical, making excellent sailors exhibiting great skill 
and ruthlessness. This exception to the rule sees magnificent historical accounts spanning all 
ages. In 19" century China, Ching Shih commanded approximately 70,000 pirates aboard 
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1,200 vessels.? After the death of her husband Cheng I, she seized power over the entire Pirate 

Confederation of six squadrons and appointed her future lover and late husband’s twenty-one- 

year-old protegé Chang Pao as [lieutenant of the most powerful Red Flag Squadron. She led 

an extraordinary financial and military operation based on a strict Iaw code, clever religious 

manipulation, and severe discipline, eventually succeeding In securing official positions for the 

outlaws who made up her undefeated Red Flag Fleet that dominated the South China coast 

and sea. Her “discipline was a fighting force that was Intrepid in attack, desperate in defense, 

and unyielding before a superiority In numbers.”* An atemporal perspective of history reveals 

that there Is no linear progression to freedom, libertarianism, or intensity. The unique figure 

of the rebel is rare and driven forth by inevitable, irreparable forces of their own existence. 

It Is no utopic vision, rebellion — it Is not a metaphysical nowhere. It occurs on the tactical 

level, and bursts through the thin glass wall of nihilism mto action. Radical rebellion occurs 

on a vascular [evel of culture in a timeless underground and youthful revolt Is its perpetual 

discovery. While historians deal with the mass fictions of what happened, artists and poets 

recreate the reality of the actual emotional experience in real-time. Only art can convey 

the feeling of what it actually was like, as one person, in that time, facing a particular tribulation. 
Radical rebellion is never a group manifestation of discontent, but an Individual 

overcoming. Yes there is strength in numbers, but there is substantially greater power in 

a group wherein each individual is entirely dedicated and individually focused. The most 

profound, complex thoughts will not be aligned with commonly used symbolic structures 

without undergoing distortion. They will be forced through but the original strength of 

the Impulse, the moment, will have slipped away like a Iandslide. Beyond the red tape of 

context and created histories there Is an underlying experience of defiance that arises and 

Is repeated. Like spikes In a graph, once in a while an individual rises above their time; 

they erupt through and initiate a new vitality. Nietzsche’s statement in The Will to Power 

Is applicable today: “Innumerable individuals of a higher type now perish: but whoever 

gets away Is strong as the devil. Similar to the situation at the time of the Renaissance.”° 

Rebellion is not an archaic or mythical concept, nor the dilettantism of youth, but a 

lifelong quest to become the zdeal, emancipated, deviant alter ego for whom most people 

search outside themselves. The art of rebellion itselfis a subtle tactical subversion. 

This Is not impotent rage, extremism or transitory terror, but a pervasive, positive organic 

transformation surging through both inward and manifested channels of power. 

Living without a blueprint creates extremes In experiences that span deep-seated anguish 
as well as wild exuberance. Both are rooted In the great surge of vigor that surfaces from 
direct impulsive acts seamlessly aligned with one’s own ethic, which may even clash with 
ingrained indoctrinations, that, confronted In the present, propel the mind to be at peace 
without the burden of unease from neglected or repressed thought eventually flooding 
one’s core. The apathetic stance is the ambivalence, indecisiveness and malcontentment 
that plagues so many In the anomie of contemporary culture burdened with the banality 
of stmulations and reproductions In the overwhelming impersonal media blitz. The choice 
to live In an unstructured way results In a perpetual parallel existence as opposed to an 
integrated one. More than a mass revolt, individual choices can overturn ruling Ideals. 
Lasting change does not necessarily come about via large-scale reforms, but through 
individual actions that forge a new Ideal that others too will see as sacred. 

Finally, radical rebellion is the desire to live like a storm, setting foot on foreign land, 
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flinging both arms skyward in a defiant ‘Here I am!’. The journey begins with discontent 
and negation of existing structures, and then passes through a period of nthilism following 
the inevitable realization that a complete renunciation of social complicity would also justify 
the suffering of others — a fact with which the rebel cannot live. “These are the conclusions 
of individualism in revolt. The individual cannot accept history as it is. He must destroy 
reality, not collaborate with it, in order to affirm his own existence.” What emerges Is a new 
ethic that defines meaning and style. “By the treatment that the artist imposes on reality, 

he declares the intensity of his rejection.”’ This was proven in the individualism expressed 
in Modernist Art as contrasted with, for example, the dictated style of Socialist Realism. 
Whether the maturing rebellion of individuals among the current generation can turn the 
tides Into creating their own style is yet to be seen; until now we’ve been breathing the same 
air that we despise. 

The most common forms of rebellion express discontent but are essentially powerless. 
The rebel begins as a frustrated child that Is mute as In a dream where he or she wants to 
strike without embodying the capacity to back up the intention. However it is the mature 
outcry against the dungeons of convention and solidifying barriers of precedent that drives 
forward advances in thought and process. Radical individuals always create, regardless of 
context. “A creative period in art is determined by the order of a particular style applied to 
the disorder of a particular trme.”® Radical rebellion has real social influence. This Is not 
to say that it doesn’t start from a small circle then rise toward the challenge of leadership 
until entire groups are formed striving for social transformation and a reappropriation of 
moments and lives. Radical rebellion Is stmultaneously linked to the awareness of both death 
and unshakeable permanence. That which has an element of longevity, even conceptually, Is 
powerful even when fleeting. In other words, this is the alterity of a manic long-term view. 
It Is tactical and strategic, and borders on a beautiful fatalistic idealism. It is a state of 
constant discomfort, and a drive to continue on one’s own course to carve out the rest of 
the horizon. When we speak of radical rebellion we are referencing [imits and extremes 
for whose forces art and ritual, in their most intense, dark, concentrated form, are age-old 
mediators. Within the aberrant, dangerous depths of individualism is forged that tnsatiable 
Intensity of rogue passion unto death. 
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“Don’t run against your own argument,” 
my professor once said. “You run the risk of losing 
your reader.” 


The idea of being “wild about the future” once seemed 
ethically unproblematic to me. For instance: Bill T. Jones, 
a famous dancer and a co-founder of the Bil T. Jones/ 
Arnie Zane Dance Company, used those exact words to 
describe the work his company was doing, explaining 
that he meant future of “people who are art makers,” 
sharing “a hopefulness that I think beauty and art and 
meaning brings us.”! That Is an easily admired position, 
one that seems to engender no evil. For, ultimately, there 
Is nothing wrong about being “wild about the future”— 
the idea of hunger driving our actions should not be 
discarded. Nor Is passivity the ultimate ethical tdeal. 

At the same time, what a position like Bil’s does not 
articulate Is the possibility of embracing failure, giving 
up on a future one Is not wild about. Now, a word of 
explanation: “embracing failure” is a possibly misleading 
term, due to Its currency in the self-help industry: from 
boxing? to business tips,’ this secularized version of 
Romans 3:23 (“for all have smnned and fall short of the 
glory of God”) has worked to the rhetorical advantage of 
many self-help coaches, who treat failure as a step on the 
way to succeeding. What I am interested mn, however, Is a 
failure that is followed by a rejection of success. Self-help 
literature doesn’t prove to be especially helpful here. It 
seems Imperative, then, that we turn to the belles-lettres. 
Before we do, Iet us try to answer the question of why 
narrated failure could be the ailment to the contemporary 
narrative abuses of success stories. 

According to a trading research team, “the 1/100th of 
a second after 2 p.m., [September 18, 2013] was the most 
active 10 milliseconds in the history of the U.S. stock and 
futures markets.”* The Federal Reserve announced that 
day that it would keep its bond-buying program in place 
and within just milliseconds after the announcement, 
$5 billion were traded on the Chicago stock exchange. 

A world which accommodates people who can use their 
cutting-edge, expensive technology to trade a total of 
five billion dollars within milliseconds and another seven 
billion people who haven’t exactly seen that money 
“trickle down” needs narratives that can teach us better 
than to follow commercial success. 

As Important as it Is in shaping the success discourse 
of everyday life, economy is not the only field associated 
with narratives of future. Future, after all, was the 
currency of many grand utopian Ideologies concerned 
more with social bonds than mndividual profits— 
Christian, Samnt-Simonian and Marxist projects have 
been teleological at their very core. Being older than the 
commercializing tendencies of late capitalism, narratives 
of accelerated success were also a potent rhetoric in the 
world of literature. The good, old-fashioned and non- 
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commercial field of the study of literature has Arthur 
Rimbaud as a (usually) unattainable model of early 
genius—the poet is reputed to have written his most 
Important works by the age of 17. Quite interestingly, it 
was then that he turned to the commercial career path, 
becoming a trader on the African coast. 

Literature, as possibly the only other force capable of 
shaping language and politics as powerfully as the market 
does has the capacity to reach people, inspiring them 
and shaping their aspirations. As readers and citizens 
(but also, perhaps doubly, for those of us who are writers 
and teachers) It Is Important that we try to [Isten In on 
some of those literary figures who refuse to take the path 
to success. An Imagination of a community of naysayers 
features people who chose not to fit in, for reasons 
ranging from plain nihilism to real care and sincerity. 


Bartleby: Refusal of the Body 


Bartleby, the eponymous scrivener of Herman 
Melville’s short story, had what some would call a 
“promising start” at the office of Master in Chancery, 
doing “an extraordinary quantity of writing” with “no 
pause for digestion.” Working In front of a stde-window 
which was positioned “three feet of the panes [from] a 
wall,” with light coming “down from far above, between 
two lofty buildings, as from a very small opening in 
a dome,” Bartleby “seemed to gorge himself” on the 
documents, running “a day and night Iine, copying by 
sun-light and by candle-light.” One day, however, rather 
than meeting the tragic fate of Moritz Erhardt, a Bank of 
America Merrill Lynch intern who died in August 2013, 
following three consecutive nights of work, Bartleby 
decides to stop, saying “I would prefer not to.”> Much has 
been said about what the phrase might mean. We shall 
take the phrase at Its face-value: the manifestation of the 
worker’s willingness to stop. By no means a heroic act 
of defiance (formed, after all, in the conditional); rather, 
a gentle yet astute type of communication, a non-power 
gesture with a strong significance. 

That brief symbolic gesture carries such a power 
because Bartleby tampers with the binary opposition of 
actant, heroic spirit and passive body: It’s a non-heroic 
defiance that denies that divide by assuming a non-actant 
position to stop a larger machinery of alienated work. 
Instead of a trt'umph of the mind/will/spirit, what we 
have Is a resistance of the body that had been previously 
applied to work as a cog in the machine. 


St. Peter and Stoner: Work and Love of Teaching 


Admittedly, Bartleby’s opposition to the Machine Is a 
quite dispassionate rejection of everything, growing more 
and more radical to the pomt when he prefers not to eat 
and dies of starvation. Willa Cather and John Williams 
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provide us with characters who do not go as far. The 
protagonist of Cather’s Professor’s House, Godfrey St. 
Peter also works “fiercely by night,” writing in his studio, 
while teaching at a university during the day. The writing 
he Is doing Is not particularly successful, at least mn the 
beginning: he has first published three volumes of Spanish 
Adventurers in North America, but “nobody saw that he 
was trying to do something quite different—they merely 
thought he was trying to do the usual thing, and had not 
succeeded very well.”® St. Peter, who does not care for 
his fellow professors’ opinion, becomes more confident 
about writing the fourth volume when “he began to be 
aware that a few young men, scattered about the United 
States and England, were intensely interested In his 
experiment.” When the fifth and sixth volumes earn him 
International recognition, he regrets having lost “the fun I 
had writing my history... The great pleasures don’t come 
so cheap.”’ Even though, as the narrator observes, St. 
Peter could, like many other professors at his university, 
focus solely on publishing and give his students “chaff 
and sawdust,” love for his students prevents him from 
doing so: “If there was one eager eye, one doubting, 
critical mind, one lively curiosity in a whole lecture- 
room,” the narrator observes, “he was its servant.”® 

Another professor focused on and motivated by his 
students is depicted by Wiliams In his novel: William 
Stoner learns early on about the importance of love in 
the profession. A child of farmers who goes to college 
to study agriculture and ends up being a Professor of 
English, Stoner does not lapse nto nthilism precisely 
because of his love of teaching. In a tone-setting, turning- 
point scene we find young Wiliam Stoner confronted in 
class by his Survey of English Literature teacher, Archer 
Sloane, over Shakespeare’s Sonnet 73, with particular 
emphasis on the last two Iines of the final quatrain, where 
the aged subject speaks to a young Iistener: “This thou 
perceivest, which makes thy love more strong,/To love 
that well which thou must leave ere long.”? In a somewhat 
echoing scene, after Stoner’s decision to switch from 
Agriculture to English, Sloane tells the protagonist: “’But 
don’t you know, Mr. Stoner?’ Sloane asked. ‘Don’t you 
understand about yourself yet? You’re going to be a 
teacher.’ ... ‘It’s love, Mr. Stoner,’ Sloane said cheerfully. 
“You are in love. It’s as stmple as that.’”!° Love is 
ultimately also the force driving many of Stoner’s actions 
at the university, prompting him to stay in the department 
as a teacher when university politics treats him to a bitter 
personal failure. Stoner rejects his ambitions and focuses 
on work and teaching without an Individual, established 
goal. 

What ts the hope these texts and their protagonists 
carry? First, they contest notions whose positions go often 
unchallenged in the narratives of everyday life: success, 
the career path, coherence. Secondly, in political terms, 
in their shying away from direct confrontation (such 
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as Bartleby’s conditional form, or Stoner’s decision to 
give up on departmental politics), they symbolically 

mark a move from protest to general strike, in which all 
workers lay down their tools, actively intervening in the 
economy, dependent on the constant flow of monetized 
surplus value from factory owners to Investors. The 
renewed interest in general strike!! can be attributed to a 
disillustonment with the traditional forms of open political 
struggle and a fascination with the potential that a socially 
universal general strike carries: as opposed to the rather 
predictable logic of protest (which can thus be easily 
managed and tamed by the authorities), putting down 

the tools of work and preventing the ever-accelerating 
movement towards future can bring a surprising strength 
to the idea of social resistance. 

What is the broader application of these stories of 
failure, reaching besides the economic expectation of 
success? Or, the question should perhaps be, is there a 
larger, less contextualized, narrative of success, shared 
by and subsuming the contemporary world of finance 
and other social areas, such as the personal sphere—or 
the feverishly rich cultural output of the most vivid 
metropoleis? Is there a complicity between, for Instance, 
the acceleration and proliferation of technology-assisted 
trading at a stock exchange of a big financial hub and 
that same city’s bustling cultural scene? Does the vibrant 
activity organized by Shoppinghour Magazine, a “London- 
based publication [reconstructing] a culture mired in the 
nihilist vestiges of postmodernity” rhetorically “offset” 
Inequalities caused by the high volume of financial 
exchange of the City, moving the attention away and 
matching the frequency of financial exchange with the 
breadth of cultural activity? 

The somewhat hyperbolic nature of these questions 
points to the Importance of practicing failure as part 
of staying sane. Like Bartleby, we must know when to 
announce our preference not to. But also, further than 
that, like the two professors, we need to recognize the 
value of process and work, rather than only aims (of 
getting a message across, of not losing the coherence 
of one’s argument). Working within the narratives of 
success on levels ranging from the societal (all sorts 
of modernization and progress narratives and utopian 
Ideologies), to the individual/personal/familial (“careers,” 
“personal development,” “winners/Iosers,” etc.), we tend 
to celebrate moments of relaxation and consummation, 
not the process of work. This way, we position sweet 
idleness as the ultimate (even if unattainable) goal, as 
opposed to the dreaded-but-necessary work, carried 
out to fulfill expectations of success. The opposition 
makes us think success Is a necessary chore and that only 
having succeeded can we relax. Breaking away from that 
tradition of thinking Is difficult and may prove too radical 
to bear, turning the naysayer into the kind of bitter and 
cynical nihilist Bartleby exemplifies. However, as the likes 
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of St. Peter and Stoner show, if we stop thinking about 
work as capital but rather treat it as an end, we can come 
to embrace failure without idle apathy and enjoy the 
“great pleasures” of work, to use St. Peter’s words. The 
celebration of such examples Is a powerful tool that we as 
writers and teachers have. 
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Meditations on Undeniable Strength by Takeaki Yamazaki 


Details of concept 


To pose the questions, “could this really happen?” and “can this be real?” are the IIngering mtentions that run 
throughout each collage, in order to offer one the potential energy to re-evaluate their understanding of what it 
means to truly be alive. The ways and methods we attempt to understand being, the human condition, have become 
mechanized and tired, redundant and confused. Chaos Magick is a term I picked up from Aleister Crowley, basically it 
1s mind-fucking In Its truest form. Magick (not a magic trick but rather Magick which defies the mind’s comprehensive 
mechanisms) Is performed In order to shatter one’s supposed understanding of reality in order to open the mind to the 
spectacle of the cosmos, the quantum multi-verse of light and existence. To realize that what we assume to be ‘real’ 
1s only a fraction of existence. Liberating the mind, body and soul simultaneously, this realization also sends one to 
the edge of being; facing the abyss of the unknown, we are confronted with the choice to go on, or turn back. Chaos 
Magick sends one directly through the ‘chapel perilous’ where we find an array of undeniable strengths that eventually 
offer us the ability to understand that it Is truly up to each of us to never stop, regardless of our unique situation. The 
sheer will of a tattered soul to keep going, to not give up or give in to complete absence, Is a vital and essential strength, 
and in this form of rebirth one discovers that the world Is not what they once thought it to be. To induce such a catalyst 
In a stranger Is indeed something to share, and with art, one Is allowed to share these undentable strengths with one 
another, in the hope that we Iearn to once again share our strength and not allow it to become lonely and weakened. 
It is through this form of visual magickal realism that my collages offer one the possibility to step out of their own shell 
of knowledge and understanding only to see their reflection excitingly never-ending, always accepting, always loving. 


Details of process 


At least one collage will be created everyday or every other day. I will meditate on the essence of ‘undentable 
strength’ before beginning the process, and will explore what this practice shares with me through each creation. I was 
only able to bring so much material for collages with me to France, where I currently reside, and have begun to seek 
out new materials. This constraint, of sorts, allows for two stmultaneously existing and opposing-forces to arise. First, 
I am forced to re-evaluate my aesthetic, which actually allows for the second to blossom — to rediscover the stories 
these fresh Images share with me — death and rebirth. This offers a certain strength that I find to be a theme of this 
year, an energy of rebirth, for mn the procession of the cosmos, this Is what Is occurring. To deny the forces we’ve yet to 
have signs and equations for is to be closed minded, a “cosmic shmuck” as Robert Anton Wilson once said. Through 
this shattering of my own understanding via my creative process and Chaos Magick, new undeniable strengths will 
be discovered and shared, I will travel through the chapel perilous of [imitations and never stop the ritual of creativity 
during this time frame, regardless of how little I may have to work with at any given moment or where I find myself. 

I will confront this dilemma without hesitation or assumption, and with great acceptance and Iove, I will transform 
what may be assumed to be a barrier or a weakness, Into creative energy and allow it to pass Into each creation. For 
two months I will continue this meditation and conversation with the notion of ‘undeniable strength,’ and pass on each 
lesson and epiphany in the collages. 

Approaching each day’s creations from a new trajectory, starting with a subtitle to begin the story, or perhaps 
painting an image that will shift lives with the jointing of printed material, I will represent an example of how we 
should approach each day: anew and from a new vector entirely. I will continue to explore the use of different and 
new mediums as the collages progress. Having come full circle from when I first started to create collages, Pve begun 
to include painting and other mediums, those that I fmd around me in this new country I am currently residing In. 
Inspiration has taken a new shape and shade and I will continue to allow it to share with me and share the chaotic 
magickal realism through my collages. 
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Epilogue 
Undentable Strength? by EMMA MCINTYRE 


Wow, broad. 

You ask me to be involved in this, these words something that you put on me. Something you feel like I am connected to. 
Correct? Really I can’t even touch the surface of how I would determine these two words, to be honest, I’m terrified of broaching 
them. It doesn’t come easy, or for fun and I don’t really know what they will unearth, it’s a weight to carry and a fear to tackle. 


If we only know through experience, then it comes from everything. Strength of mind, body and character. 
Yeah I’m sure I have it, but not right now. I always want to be strong. It’s what I have been taught since birth, however 
physical strength doesn’t come easy and the failing architecture Is not a simple beast. 


There was always something to fight for, then suddenly there was nothing. The fight is a support, it’s what I understand, I 
know how to work and struggle and make things happen. I know how to be strong with others, I know in those settings myself. 


Without this, I don’t work. Like some old boxer, the sad lonely visual of a tracksuit clad Rocky, fists are pink and useless 
in the delicate ways of life, too thick and broken to really grasp things properly. In this position I don’t understand how to 
function, there is no fight for me and so it’s almost like I Iost. 


Undeniable Strength? Fuck, ’m not strong right now, and it’s the first time ever. There was a surprising blow, in 
actual fact I think it was more like a succession of small body jabs, amounting to a full knockout. Then lying, waiting for 
the new opponent to come. Error. Maybe it’s why for this time I don’t really understand how to Iive or how this functions. 
Surroundings are alien, ’m doubting thoughts, and perhaps it’s me that has to change into this docile and neat setting. 
It’s a power and it’s a failure. 


Time Is so precious, you are precious, and a [ot can be said for those few with that incessant fucking confidence. 
Fast ahead and living the dream. 


Speed is good though, I crave that. More. I always want more. It’s like running, beating out some rhythm that acts 
as a level, something to increase and decrease from. Make it constant and stable even if the body isn’t, and when I had that 
I could work. It’s gone now, I know that, but it’s all connected isn’t it; physical, internal, emotional and so its obvious 
outputs would not be accurate. To have an escape taken away is imprisonment. A harsh but accurate term. No wonder. 


So move for another speed, try and let those things Iie. Such a strong thing to take a chance. Such a weak thing to run away. 


I don’t know what Is more accurate, either way it happened. To Ieave in such haste, removal of all those references, 
structures, familiarity and support. See if this purge will sort out the brain. Does it give the fight? The craving to succeed. It’s 
not really a fair one though; the backpack hurts the shoulders. Normally the east and west cliffs, right and wrong, with this 
baggage I don’t even know what’s straight. I need a new opponent, it’s like I need to get back in training. Pumping iron? I 
might not be able to do it physically — like Arnie and his Mr. Olympia but come on. Get it together, have a fucking laugh. 


The voice, the mouth, the maternal tongue. She tells me always to stay strong, so obvious that strength comes from 
her. It could have been so different but it’s not. I didn’t get the sympathy, I got told not to be a wuss. In a particular way 
of course. The fight that is always nurtured; mentally and physically, through all these structural failures, and also every 
weekend. 


The arena — a king size normally held for erotic endeavours becomes grounds for war. Come on. Come on! 


The wrestle of unvoiced trouble and familial processes. 
The dominant female — a challenger. 

Undefeated. 

Pure control and the creator of her opponents. 


It reads like some myth — a labyrinth of references, a blurring of politically correct behaviours and all set amidst a boudoir. 
It’s not erotic though, it’s actually my early morning Saturdays. 


This is the fondness, the fight, the wrestle that seems fitting to write. She doesn’t know how much it means to me, and 
I should probably tell her. If ‘freedom requires virtue and bravery’, then it is here, and immediate, and with these delicious 
tomatoes. Mythological values are prevalent in my judgements. The strength of character taught, the values of right and 
wrong. It’s incredibly important to me and I believe it. So maybe this will happen now as the [little nymph Is here with me. 
Given some vital strength through annoyance, her presence and sleeping bent back fingers. Not a soft application, but a 
wrestle. A fight in the water with bats and balls, this infamous sea where mothers and fathers fought children, and created 
the people. 


It would be so easy to not expose a break, cover it, edit this purge into a code and then add on some academic references 
just for good measure. I can see it now, because I have done it. That was a huge fucking breath, a jewel and two inches of 
neck. Game on. 


Don’t mention it because this already feels like a failure. I suppose that’s the Achilles heel; if it can be strong then it can 
also be weak, and that weakness Is what is nebriating. For scales and balance, strength/weakness has to have an opposition 
and experience the force. It’s equal or more, that is fact and that is undeniable. It’s also undeniable that now today, I 
wouldn’t write this — but I did, and undeniable strength? Fuck. It’s bollocks. 


Look what’s happened. Maybe we should have just wrestled. 
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